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THIS REPORT of the Fatehpur Conference on Me- 
thods of Work among Young Peoplejs published and sent foith 
in the earnest hope that its facts may prove to be so illumina- 
ting, its discussions and suggestions so helpful, its standpoint 
and visions so stimulating, that the great work of training 
the Young People of the Church of Christ in India by larger 
knowledge unto deeper allegiance and more devoted service 
of the Master, may be truly promoted. 

As foreshadowed in the discussions of the Conference 
the Consulting Committee has been divided into three Sub- 
committees to deal with the three great divisions of the 
work entrusted to it, viz — 

(i) Bible Study and Devotional Literature — Eddy, 
Jones, Carter, Anderson, Ellmore, 

(2) Mission Stitdy and Missionary Meetings : — Ewing, 
Drake, Azariah, t)ohohugh, Webber. 

(3) Training of Leaders : — Mansell, Surges, Stallard, 
Cotelingam, Halliwell. - - - 

The Rev. J. A. Graham D. D. of Kalimpong, represent- 
ing the Scotch Missions, has been added to the Committee 
and assigned to the second sub-Committee. 

Steps have been taken to securfe the ratification of all 
the nominations to the Consulting Committee. 
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INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT. 

Being a review of tlie steps which led up to the 

Falehpur Conference. 

Early in October of the year 1905, at the close of tlie 
annual Dasehra Meetings in Lucknow, a tew missionaries 
especially interested in work among young people met for 
an informal conference on the problems connected with 
this department of missionary activity. On considering 
the subject all were impressed with the need of more sys- 
tematically providing or and more enthusiastically pros- 
ecuting the great work among young people. The vision 
of this work enlarged so rapidly that it was decided 
to call a larger conference before attempting to go into any 
details. Accordingly the Rev. B. T. Badley ol Lucknow 
was elected Secretary and instructed to draw up a circular 
letter regarding the proposed conference and forward a copy 
to such persons in the United Provinces as might be expected 
to respond to a call of this kind. On the 14th of October 
such a letter was sent out. A few extracts from that letter 
will serve to indicate the plan of action which had been 
adopted. The need is referred to as follows : — 

" It was seen that a great deal yet remained to be done 
before we could be satisfied that our young people were be- 
ing systematically guided in Bible study, wisely led into 
fields of Christian activity, sufficiently taught the value of 
prayer, duly impressed with the duty and privilege of 
Christian stewardship, made to realize the proper place of 
personal evangelism or satisfactorily trained to become 
enthusiastic leaders in the great missionary movement. 
The need was felt, not of further organization but of more 
systematic effort in inspiring life into our present organiza- 
tions, and in building up an indigenous leadership among 
our Indian young people." 
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With such needs in view some plan to meet them was 
imperative. The letter continues : — 

" It was felt that the surest way to get a sound basis 
for work in this most important field, would be to invite, 
from che various denominations, men of experience in such 
work in India to a Conference on the whole subject and 
thus, it is hoped, to get all the light possible on a ques- 
tion of vast importance. After this conference has done its 
work, if it seem advisable, it is proposed to call together a 
similar conference, having representatives from all over 
India, in order to go over the ground and mark out a path 
for all who are engaged in work amoni^ young people." 

The outcome of all this was a preliminary conference, 
composed of some thirty workers, both European and Hin- 
dustani, held in Cawnpore o;i the 30th of Ootoder 1905. 
Here were represented most of the denominations working 
in the United Provinces as well as all the Young People's 
Societies. The work of the Cawnpore meeting was limited 
to a general discussion, and resulted in the appointment of 
the following large and representative Executive Committee 
which was empowered to add to its number and was ins- 
tructed to arrange for a representative Conference on 
Work among Young People preferably in March, 1906 : — 

A. H. Ewing, President U. P. Sunday School Union 

(Chairman,) 
H. Halliwell, Gen. Secretary) A.11 India C. E., 
P. H. Edwards, Secretary U. P. C. E., 
W. A. Mansell, Gen. Secretary All India E. L., 
T. S. Donohugh, President U. P. E. L., (Secretary,) 

B. T. Badley, Secretary U. P. E. L., 

E. C. Carter, National Gen." Secretary,, Y. M. C. A., 
H. J. Keith, National Bible Study Secretary, Y. M. C. A. 
A. H. Grace, Gen. Secretary Y. M. C. A., Allahabad. 
J. R. Chitamber, M. E. Mission, 

E. R. Fitch, A. P. Mission, 

F. W. Hinton, C. M. S., 
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W. E. S. Holland, 0. M. S., 

A. G. McGaw, A. P. Mission, 

A. C. Mukerji, L. M. S., 

W. G. Proctor, C. M. S., 

J. W. Robinson, M. E. Mission. 

The Executive Committee immediately orj,'ani!5ed and 
proceeded with its work, It was decided that the larger 
Conference should be composed of delegates elected by the 
leading Missions and Young People's Societies of the United 
Provinces, and of invited delegates from the whole of India, 
both the National organizations and the Provincial organi- 
zations being represented in tlie preliminary Conference and 
in the Executive Committee. 

It was soon recognized that it would be impossible to 
hold the Conference in the following March, it the largest 
results were to be obtained. Therefore the Executive Com- 
mittee was called together at that time, in Lucknow, and 
the Fatehpur Conference was planned for the year 1907. 
The subjects to be disoussed were assigned to carefully 
chosen Committees, representing all India, to present their 
findings in the form of Reports based upon a uniform outline, 
and with resolutions embodying the decisions of the com- 
mittees as to the most important points to be discussed in 
the open Conference. 

Letters were prepared and sent out to invited delegates, 
to conveners of Committees, and to the Secretaries of various 
organizations asking for the appointment of delegates .The 
letter of .invitation was as follows :— 

Allahabad, 

April 30th, 1^06. 
Dear Sir, 

Many of those who are connected with Young People 
Societies feel that the time has come to make a careful effort 
to systematize and, to some extent, to unify, the work of 
the various organizations. 

In October, 1905, at the close of tiie United Provinces 
joint Convention some twenty five representatives of various 
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organization met to consider wliat should be done in order 
to secure greater efficiency in work among young people and 
after careful consideration, an Executive Committee, with 
power to add to their number, was appointed to arrange a 
conference on tiiis important subject. 

Tliis Executive Committee met in Lucknow in March, 
1906, and caroe to the following decisions : — 

1. To arrange for a conference at Fatehpnr, U. P. in 
the beginning of March, 1907. 

2. To appoint Sub-Committees to prepare in advance 
reports on the following subjects chosen for discussion. 

1. Bible Study, ,,inci. Class work, but not Morning Watch.") 

2. Mission Study, („ „ ,>) 

3. Christian Stewardship and Tithing. 

4. Temperance Work and Meetings. 

5. Training of Local Leaders. 

6. Development of the Devotional Life, (inch Morning 

Watch.) 

7. The Missionary Meeting. 

8. College and School Problem in Young People work, 
g. Village problems in Young People work. 

10. Social perils. 

In addition there will be four reports for which there 
will probably be no time for discussion. These will be 
worthy of special care in the preparation. 

1. How to make the Devotional Meeting a place of power. 

2. The Social side of Young People's woik. 

3. Literary Work and Meetings. 

4. Mercy and Help work. 

3. I o ask the leading organization in the United Pro- 
vinces to send representatives and to supplement this number 
by inviting other leaders from all parts of India, tlie total 
number not to exceed 75. 

The Executive Committee has instructed me to invite 
you to be present at the proposed conference. 

The purpose is to secure full information as to what 
is being done by the various societies and, by mutual con- 
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ference, to make available for the all the best method in vogue 
either in this country or else where and thus to render more 
effective the work of the various Young People's Societies, 
We believe that you will be able to assist us in this matter 
and the Committee, therefore, earnestly desire your presence. 
Kindly let me know whether we may count upon your 
presence and co-operation, provided nothing intervenes in 
the meantime to prevent. 

By order of the Executive Commitee. 
Yours faithfully, 
'Sd) ARTHUR H. EWING, 

Chairman. 

The lollowing from the letter to conveners indicates 
the outline followed and the course pursued in the prepara- 
tion of the reports : — 

" The reports are not to require more than 20 minutes 
lor reading, and it is earnestly requested that all follow the 
appended outline as closely as possible : — 

1. What plans are now being followed in the various 
organizations in India ? 

2. What plans are in use elsewhere which could be 
adopted, or adapted, for use in India ? 

3. What approved helps are available ? 

4. What helps should be provided ? 

5. What special difficulties have been met, and how 
may these be overcome ? 

Where possible, formulate resolutions. 
It is suggested that the following course be pursued by 
the Conveners of the Committees : — 

1. Send to each Committee member one of the en- 
closed letters requestins^ that member fully to cover the 
work of his own particular society, and also to give any 
other information of value. 

2. Suggest to members of the Committee in a personal 
note the points whicii seem to you to be of greatest impor- 
tance 
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3. Prepare a preliminary report, based upon the infor- 
mation thus secured. 

4. If the Committee is not fully representative, if 
members fail to respond adequately, or if the Convener 
knows of others who could add information of value, he is 
urged to draw upon any other available source, in order 
that the report may be complete. 

5. Send this preliminary report to the members of the 
Committee for revision and criticism. 

6. Prepare the final report, ready for reading and for 
immediate delivery to the Secretary for printing." 

The Conference and its work are now matters of history. 
The following Report contains the gifts of the discussions, as 
well as the full text of the papers presented. It is a cause 
of profound gratitude to the members of the Executive 
Committee that the committees selected, and especially 
the Conveners thereof, have so well performed the important 
work assigned to them, and that the Conference has believed 
it necessary to perpetuate itself in the appointment of a 
" Consulting Committee of the Fatehpur Conference, " with 
power to carry out the resolutions of the Conference, and 
under whose auspices this Report is now issued. 
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First Session. 



Monday, February 2Sth, 6 p. m. 

After a hymn and the reading of Scripture and Prayer, 
Rev. A. H. Ewing, Ph. D., D. D., Chairman, delivered an 
introductory address explaining the object of the Conference- 
He called attention to the wide-spread longing of ear- 
nest spirits for greater effectiveness in work among the young 
people of India, and reviewed the steps which had led up to 
the calling of the Conference. Be urged that while no one 
should be too bold in afiSrming that the Conference would 
make important history, yet, on the other hand, all should 
face the work of the Conference with a solemnity befitting a 
great opportunity. 

The Rev. H. Halliwell, General Secretary of the Chris- 
tian Endeavour Society, read the following paper on 

How to make the Devotional Meeting 
A Place of Power. 

We hespeak for this theme the most thoughtful consid- 
^•ation of the Conference, for as we survey the whole jange 
of subjects to be deliberated upon by this assembly we can 
conceive of no topic which can excel in importance the one 
now to be brought under your notice. If the devotional 
meeting is made a Place of Power — if om weekly gathering 
Ot young people becomes habitually the place where the 
Fire of God shall burn and the Rivers of Living Water flow 
—then the triumph of the Kingdom of God in the East shall 
be assured and the future be "as bright as the prbmisesof 
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God." Fifty thousand youog lives dominated by the power 
of God spell the awakening of Eastern Christianity to its 
royal privileges and it is but a short step thence to the Conr 
quest of the Cross, for assuredly God is but -waiting for a 
called out people, endued with His power, that He may use 
them to usher in the Day when it shall be said of India, 

" The Kingdom is the Lord's and He is the Governor 
among the nations." ; 

What plans are being followed ? 

In the Leagues and Young People's Society in the 
Methodist Church the devotional meeting is usually con- 
ducted as a combined prayer and testimony meeting. The 
leader himself is responsible for preparing the topic and 
presenting it. He is usually one of the workers connected 
with the local church or one of the oldest students or mem- 
bers who has had more or less experience in conducting meet- 
ings. In some Societies the leaders are appointed three 
months or more beforehand and the names printed on the 
topic cards, but this is not often done. In the Junior League, 
members are sometimes called upon to lead the devotional 
meeting but this is not usually the case, and when it is done 
the Junior League Superintendent is always present. 

In Moradabad the devotional meeting is held an hour 
before the Sunday afternoon service, and the societies bo th 
Junior and Senior are divided into small bands often or 
twelve each, thus giving an opportunity of closer fellowship 
than would be possible in larger gatherings. This is an 
important point and the plan in Moradabad is considered 
very successful. * 

The backbone of the Christian Endeavour weekly 
prayer meeting is found in the clause of the C. E. pledge 
which expressly refers to it, viz: 

"As an active member I promise to be true to aU my 
duties, to be present at, and take some part, aside from sing- 
ing, in every Christian Endeavour prayer meeting unless 
hindered by some reason which I can conscientiously give 
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to my Lord and Master. If obliged to be absent from the. 
monthly Consecration I will if possible send a verse ot , 
Scripture to be read in response to my name at the roll-call" 

To quote the founder of Christian Endeavour Dr. F. E. 
Glark, " It is not too much to say that the society of 
Christian Endeavour centres about the prayer meeting. The 
Society may or may not have meetings for^literary culture, 
it may, or may not have an occasional musical evening ; 
it may even dispense with its social gathering, for a time 
at least, without fatal result but it cannot exist without its 
prayer meeting." 

In all Christian Endeavour Societies there are appointed 
Prayer Meeting committees, the duties of which are defined 
in the Model Constitution as follows : — 

" It shall be the duty of this Committee to have in 
charge the prayer meeting and to see that a topic is assigned 
and a leader appointed for every meeting and to do what it 
can to secure faithfulness to the prayer meeting pledge." 

Thus it is seen that the prosperity of the 0, E. devotion- 
al meeting depends upon two things. 

I. The loyal adhesion of every member to the pledge 
which he or she has voluntarily taken after having 
had its meaning clearly explained. 
• 2. The earnest, continuous and consecrated effort which 
the members of the Prayer Meeting Committee 
exert in influencing and directing their fellow 
members in the discharge of the above obligations. 

The usual methods followed in the conduct of the week- 
ly prayer meeting may be broadly summarized as follows :— 

1. Participation in prayer by the majority, if not, by all, 

of those present. 

2. The brief presentation of a Biblical subject by one 
i : ,- ■ of the number, after previous preparation. ■ 

3. General .discussion of the same subject by most of 
those present. 

,It will; be seen at once that these:lhree main divisions 
,iefiiiethod afford infinite scope fot variety of applfcatiori- in 
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detail. It may be well to indicate in a few sentences some 
of the methods employed. 

(i). The Prayer Meeting Committee holds regular week- 
ly meetings and plans at least a week ahead for the 
forthcoming service. They appoint the one who 
shall lead the meeting, taking care to give oppor- 
tunity to all in turn who can be benefited and caii 
benefit others by the exercised of leadership. 
(2). Many Prayer Meeting Committees distribute before- 
hand references to the subject, which placed in the 
hands of the younger or inexperienced members 
afford considerable help to them in the intelligent 
handling of the subject. 
(3). A capable leader aided by a sympathetic Prayer 
! ; . Meeting Committee will arrange that opportunity 
"be given for frequent intervals for prayer through^ 
out the service which usually lasts one hour, in 
order that the devotional element shall be con- 
stantly kept in the foreground. 
We cannot too. strongly emphasize the fact that the 
weekly meeting of the C. E. Society is primarily a Prayer 
Meeting. It includes much more than this — regular Bible 
study, consideration of plans for aggressive and evangelistic 
work etc. but it is first and foremost a meeting for prayer ; 
for as Dr. Clark has' said "it has been felt, and rightly felt, 
that if this meeting were vigourous, attractive and full of 
power the whole society in all its departments of activity 

would share the same blessing." "The C. E. prayer 

meeting is not the place primarily for instruction but Jar 
inspiration, not for the edification of the many by the few 
but for the cdifiication of all by the participation of alir 

II. What plans in use elsew^here could be 

ADOPTED FOR INDIA ? 

We deprecate stereotyped plans for devotional meetings, 
^ tut we think that th0 many helpful and practical bookkt? 
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of suggestions and hints published by the respective societies 
should be more extensively used. 

III. What approved helps are available ? 
The Secretary of the Epworth League writes : 
" In the Epworth League we have notes on prayer 
meeting topics prepared by the League in America which are 
issued in pamphlet form twice a year. Notes also appear 
in our church papers. The prayer meeting topics for India 
are used one month later than the topics at home thus enab- 
ing us to have the benefit of the notes in the home church 
papers. The prayer meeting topics are translated into 
Hindustani and notes on the topics appear in our Church 
papers. Besides these in the years when the Christian En- 
deavour and the Epworth League topics coincide we have 
also the advantage of the Literature on the Endeavour 
topics." 

In the Christian Endeavour Societies, the Prayer Meeting 
Topics are used simultaneously all over the world and the 
necessity of delaying them has never been felt, because of the 
provision made in this land by the United Society of Christ- 
ian Endeavour together with the co-operation of the Provin- 
cial Unions. 

For those who can read English there are two sources 
of helpful notes. The Endeavourer's Daily Companion by 
Professor Amos R. Wells of Boston contains notes on the 
Topics for the whole year and this, published at six annas, 
has a large circulation in India. 

The National Organ, "Indian Christian Endeavour", pub- 
lished monthl)', contains notes on the weekly subject by a 
missionary who has made a special study of the matter. 

Explanatory notes in the vernacular are published re- 
gularly in the following papers : — 

* ' Shahi Khidmat. 

Karkjar.. . 

; _ : ,C;hristian Sahayak. 
Makhzan-i-Masih : 
^~ - - -jind «ome South Indian papers. 
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Th ere are several booklets'. dealing with various phases of the 
weekly Prayer Meeting issued in English by the United 
Society of Christian Endeavour, and steps are being taken 
at the present time to reproduce some of these in the leading 
Indian vernaculars. 

IV. What helps should be provided. 

Dr. Mansell writes : — "It seems to me that there is 
already an abundant provision of helps in the home papers. 
All that is needed is an arrangement whereby they may be 
available for our work in India, using the topics a moiith late 
partly meets the need though it has some objections. Per- 
sonally I should be glad if our League and Endeavour topics 
could always be the same. I do not know whether a resolu- 
tion asking the home Societies to consider this question 
would be advisable or not." 

At the recent meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the U.S. C. E. held in Rangoon the following resolution was 
unanimously carried ; — 

"Resolved that the General Secretary be instructed 

to communicate with the officers of other 

Young People's Societies in India, with a view 

to adapting the present Topics to the societies 

in India." 

It seems, to us that if some such agreement as suggested in 

the foregoing resolution could find fruition a great advance 

would be achieved. Uniform topics and uniform helps is 

surely an obtainable goal. 

We think too that encouragement and stimulus should 
be given to Indian Christians to produce a literature of their 
own dealing in a devotional spirit with the ; possibilities. qf 
blessing in that centre, the prayer meeting. '' 

V. What special difficulties have been met 

AND how MAY these BE OVERCOME ? 

We believe that a lack of adequate ^preparation on the 
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part of the general body 'of members is Jhe -outstanding 
weakness, rather than a difficulty. A failure on th^ part of 
members to apprehend the spiritual possibilites of their 
regular weekly meeting is responsible in many cases for the 
absence of Divine Power. To sum up we feel that leaders 
should emphasize the following points : — ~ 

1. Every effort should be made to saturate our weekly What 

''*.', . , , i " ^ , . " - ' Leaders 

devotional meetings with the spirit of prayer, should dp. 
Anticipated by prayer, conducted in the spirit ■ ' 
of prayer and followed by prayer our meetings 
cannot fail to be productive of power. Some 
one must realise the need and the value of the 
meeting as a power. "If only thou knewest 
the value of the gift, thou wouldest ask." 

2. More solid preparation for the meeting not only on 

the part of the appointed leader . but by all 
the members, 

3. Let the leaders ever remember, and impress upon 

others, that the prayer meeting is after all but • 
a means to an end — that end being the building ' , 
up of the spiritual life of the members and their 
equipment for their life work as Witnesses and 
Workers for Jesus Christ, 

That meeting is a failure which does not see the jnem- 
bers at the close — 

o.— more full of zeal for service. 
b. — more full of concern for the unsaved, 
c— more full of love to Christ, 
d.— more intent on walking closely and humbly, 
with God 

■ -.1 
(H. Halliwell (Convener). 
/, ... j S. J, Edwin. 
^<'»"«^^'^^U. C, MuKERjr. ■ ' 

tw. A. 'Mansell. ■ • ^ :-:-■) 
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The |Rbv. a. H. Grace, General Secretary of the 

Allahabad, Y. M. C. A. then read the Report 

on 

" The Development of The Devotional Life, 

INCLUDIN(J THE MORNING WaTCH." 



On the principle of putting first things first, it is good 
that this Conference should begin with a report on the 
development of the Devotional Life. Increasingly one feels 
how fundamental this is, and the more earnestly he ponders 
the clearer it becomes that the key to a career of useful- 
ness and holiness is to be fouad precisely at this point. 
Given a right appreciation and use of the means of grace, 
no Christian can fail of an ever deepening conscious- 
ness of God or of developing a life of peace and purity and 
power. Given lack of conviction or irregularity and 
nothing but feebleness and ineffectiveness can result. The 
development of the devotional life is the one thing need/ul. 

The devotional life is either a certain type of life, the 
whole of the life of a select few, the life lived in the practice 
ol the presence of God and consecrated in every detail, the 
holy life ; or else it is that part of the life of every follower 
of Christ which is specifically given or "devoted" to the 
performance of religious duties, and which has as its object 
the increase of faith and hope and love in the individual. 
In other words, it.is^ either an end in itself or, as I am 
disposed to believe, the means to that ; fend. The impor- 
tance of the distinction will be apparent when we stop to 
reflect that upon the view we take must depend our con- 
ception of the nature and place of the activities of which it 
•will be necessary to speak in the course of this report. 
According to the one understanding, these are themselves 
the "plans" for the advancement of the devotional life 
which are either already in use in India or are capable of 
being adopted or adapted. According to the other, they 
are not so much methods of work as integral parts of the 
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devotional life and the very practices which it is desired 
to promote. They are the devotional life. 

_ In the former sense a more famihar expression is the 
Spiritual Life, but had this been the meaning intended this 
IS the word that would probably have been employed. 
Strictly speaking the spiritual life and the devotional life 
are not identical. The one is the life of the spirit, the 
other IS sometimes its outward manifestation and some- 
times its cultivation. The one stands to the other in some 
such relation as breathing and eating and sleeping do to the 
physical life. Acts and habits of devotion are spiritual 
functions. 

I have already, a moment ago, made mention of the 
activities which go to make up the devotional life and it 
ought to prove a help to us in our thinking to try to de- 
termine what these are. 

I. FasiingOT abstaining from food or from anything else, 
as a religiousi observance, is a matter about which there may 
well be divergence of opinion. But take it as we will, 
it can hardly be denied that it has had a large place in the 
history of the Church of Christ an J in the practice and even 
in the teaching of some of the holiest of men. It is only 
when it is regarded as a means of acquiring merit that 
it becomes intensely objectionable to the evangelical 
mind. Rightly apprehended and observed, whether spon- 
taneously, in consequence of absorption in other spiritual 
duties, or deliberately, as a measure of self-discipline, it can 
hardly fail of good effect. One of the best arguments of 
which I know is that by self-denial in non-essentials we 
learn the art of self-mastery in things of greater moment. 
One is reminded of the advice of the great psychologist, 
Dr. James, to " keep the faculty of effort alive by a little 

gratuitous effort every day to be systematically ascetic 

or heroic in little unnecessary points, to do every day or 
two soniething for no other reason than that one would 
rather not do it." 
" 2. 5e(/'-ejta»jma<«on is a practice that possesses distinct 
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scriptural sanction and that comes down to ns hallowed by 
the practice of many generations in their struggle after 
holiness, and yet for various reasons (that it is not neces- 
sary to enumerate) it has come to be confined to one or 
two denominations. Properly safeguarded, so as to pre- 
vent its degeneration into either legalism or mere morbid 
introspection, the habit of questioning oneself on the basis, 
say, of the ten commandments or of the Sermon on the 
Mount, is calculated to prove of very great value. The loss 
to evangehcal Christendom of so helpful an element in the 
devotional life, it would be difficult to estimate. 

3. Prayer, if we were compelled to make comparison, we 
should probably all agree, is easily the most important 
single department of the devotionaljife. In the present 
connection we need only remind ourselves that besides pra}''- 
er of a general nature, there is intercessary prayer, and that 
iu the best and truest sense, as Bishop Andrews says, "Prayer 
is colloquy with God." 

4, There is reason to fear, however, that comparatively 
few make provision for Praise in their programme of the 
devotional life. No laboured argument is necessary to prove 
its right to a place or to demonstrate its worth. All that 
most of us need is to have our attention directed to the 
subject, and this is well done by the Rev. W. E. S. Holland 
M.A. in an address on "Praise as a means of Grace," included 
in the report of the North India Conference of Christian Work- 
ers for i9o6."Praise", it is claimed "above all else emphasizes 
and causes to stand out in clear outline the unseen intangible 
verities in which we live." 

Bible Study for personal spiritual growth is simply an- 
other way of describing devotional Bible Study, and this few 
would hesitate to place along with prayer iu the front rank 
of religious duties. The important thing is to see that devo- 
tional portions of the Bible are selected and that they are 
devotionally rather than critically studied and actually bring 
the student into the audience-chamber of God. 

6. But if this means anything it means meditation, an- 



other of the well nigh lost arts of the devotional life. It is 
dfoubtlul if even speaking to God is of so grent importance as 
to listen to what He says, and surely no other practice can 
vie with this as a means of inducing a sense of the reality of 
the things of the spirit. Not to speak of the example of the 
Psalmist, or of other men after God's own heart, there is 
perhaps nothing that the young people of India need more 
to. safeguard than that for which the rush of modern 
life seems to leave so little opportunity — the priceless heritage 
of the contemplative element in rehgion. 

7. A further exercise, the importance of which it would Devotional 

' ' ^ Keading. 

be hard to exaggerate, is that oi Devotional Reading, — I mean 
the reading of devotional books other than the Bible. By 
the printed page more than in any other way God's dealings 
with chosen souls, with the Saint Augustine's and the Thom- 
as a Kempises and the George Miillers, become common 
property, and tlie fire of devoiion is spread. 

8. One practice distinct from those I have named and The Morning 
yet inclusive of a number of them, has been deemed of such ^^^^' 
unique importance as to be specially mentioned in the title 

of this report. I need hardly say that I refer to the Motn- 
ing Watch or Quiet Hour. This is now so widely known 
and so thoroughly understood and approved that, in a 
gathering such as this, there is no call eitlier to explainer 
to defend it. The much more vital question is observance 
and that belongs in the sequel. 

Allot these things, it will be observed, are personal Further Helps 
activities, and some of them even depend for their validity 
upon the secrecy with which they are performed. But not- 
withstanding that the Devotional Life is pre-eminently a 
personal affair, there are certain other exercises of a more 
social character which are hardly less outlets for the ex- 
pression of the devotional spirit and helps to holiness. 
Among these we need specially to remember, Family 
Worship, Prayer Ueeii?i£s at home and abroad, Church 
attendance arid participation in the Holy Comtnunion. One 
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at least of these is to form the subject of another paper. 
That upon which several members of the Committee have 
laid stress, and which most of us would wish to empha- 
size is the matter of the Holy Communion. It is pointed 
out that this is essentially a devotional service and the only 
one ordained by Christ Himself, that in it there is little of 
the human element and much of the Divine, that the per- 
sonal spiritual appropriation of the life of the Redeemer 
ought to be the centre of evangelical life and that this ser- 
vice is its most sacred symbol and occasion. It is even urged 
that it be restored to the place that it occupied in the prim- 
itive Church and be irore frequently observed. 

For the sake of a measure of completeness one ought 
also to mention that there is a further wide range of activities 
which are more or less distinctly auxiliary to the devotion- 
al life. Giving- for example, is or onght to be an act of 
worship, and what more than " Individual work for In- 
dividuals," is calculated to drive a man to his knees? These 
again are to be treated of in other reports so that to allude to 
them in passing is sufficient. 



Plans being 
followed. 



As we turn now to the outline suggested by the Com- 
mittee of the Conference, it must be clear to every one that to 
accomplish fully the object of the gathering, each of the de- 
partments of the devotional life would need to be the sub- 
ject of a separate paper. In the space at our command it 
is impossible to do more than take them in the mass and 
only here and there indicate where special methods are 
concerned. Let us, as we proceed, remind somewhere 
afresh that while we are engaged in discussing certain more 
or less outward activities our sole ultimate aim is to foster 
and develop the inner life of concious fellowship with God. 

When we ask, what plans are now being followed in the 
various orgaiiizations in India ? we are confronted with the 
fact that so far as Fasting and Self-examination are con- 
cerned, probably for lack; of definite ^conviction, nothing 
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whatever is being attempted, while Praise and Meditation 
are being only very indirectly inculcated and even Devo- 
tional Reading is far from receiving the attention it deserves. 
Prayer and Bible Study are naturally and rightly enough 
being chiefly emphasized, but it is for this Conference to say 
whether this is not a case where, " This ought ye to have 
done and not to leave the other undone." The method 
being principally pursued is that of pressing the claims of 
the Morning Watch and this, in turn, is being explained and 
advocated in meetings held for the express purpose of 
starting the interest as well as in other public gatherings, 
to some extent by literature, and in most organizations by 
the pledge card system. Bible reading calendars are serving 
a thoroughly useful purpose together with notes and comments 
on the readings, either published separately or else incorpo- 
rated in one or other of the religious periodicals. Consecra- 
tion meetings at regular intervals constitute a somewhat 
general method of developing the devotional life, as also 
Conferences and Conventions of the sort just concluded in 
this place. 



Useful 
helpa 



The question, What plans are in use elsewhere which 
could be adopted or adapted for use in India ? makes us 
realize that there is comparatively little that has not already 
in one form or another been tried in this country. If we 
might modify the inquiry so as to make it refer to plans in 
use in other than Young Peoples organizations, both in and 
out if India, and to include such as seem open to improve- 
ment, then there are several matters worthy of notice. There 
can be no question that great good is often accomplished 
at Conferences and Conventions for the deepening of the Conventions, 
spiritual life, but we wonder whether a sufficient propor- 
tion of time is given to the directing of the enthusiasm that 
is usually generated at such gatherings, "Quiet Days" such 
as are occasionally held in missionary circles, might well 
be more generally observed. Individual effort could probably Quiet days 
be turned to greater agcount than we commonly suppose. 
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There is reason to fear that we think too exclusively of 
personal work as having to do with the unsaved. How 
many a beginner in the life of faith could be lifted up to 
a higher plane of devotional practice and spiritual experience 
if only their elder brothers were alive to their needs and 
to their own opportunities. The use of printed mottos or 
verses in the house or in the schoolroom or Church, may 
easily be carried too far, but carefully chosen and neatly 
executed, they may serve as genuine aids to a devotional 
spirit, r doubt if one ever becomes too familiar with the 
inscription to be fourd in many a dining room, — 
" Christ is the Head of this house" 
"The Unseen Guest at every meal," 
"The Silent Listener to every conversation ;" 
and surely no earnest soul can ever turn away unmoved and 
unhelped from the notice conspicuously \)osted in some of our 
Churches, " Whosoever thou art that enterest this Church, 
remember, it is the House of God ; " 

" Be reverent, be silent, be thoughtlul, and leave it not 
without a prayer to God" 

" For thyself, tor those who minister, and those who 
worship here." 

Fasting, and selt-examination, where they are encourag- 
e,d at all, not only have their place in sermons and addresses, 
but are among the subjects of special instruction in Young 
Communicants Classes, or classes for the preparation of 
young people for Church membership ; and although their 
practice is purely optional, special seasons are set apart 
for their observance. 

Devotional reading demands not merely an available 
literature, of which there will be something to say under an- 
other question, but the formation of the reading habit, and to 
encourage this, it has been suggested that in many quarters 
Young People's Societies might organize and conduct lending 
libraries ol really high class devotional literatuie. For the 
pTayer life, prayer cycles supplying a single -or several sub- 
jects of .interQession for each .day, might be more widely used 
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than as yet they appear to be in Yoang People's organizations. Prayer 
Notwithstanding all that has been and is being done to push 
the Morning Watch, it may yet be possible to do more and 
to do it better. Within the last few years there has been 
started in America, the home of movements of the kind, a 
Morning Watch Extension Movement known as the "World's 
Morning Watch," and officially described as "a propaganda", 
"an organized effort to interest Christian people everywhere 
in the regular observance of the Morning Watch." Chiefly, 
and very briefly the methods include in America, a field de- 
partment to furnish thoroughly trained teachers for the 
conduct of Conferences, new and attractive literature publish- 
ed at cost, and especially a monthly periodical known as 
"Daily Bible", and "designed primarily to furnish courses 
of daily devotional Bible Study adapted for use in the ob- 
servance of the Morning Watch." (Fuller information may 
be had from the headquarters of the movement. The World's 
Morning Watch, 541 Levington Avenue, New York City). No 
one, I suppose, would consider it possible or desirable to adopt 
in toio a scheme like this, but there does seem to be a need 
of some sort of unification of the various scaittered efforts now 
making and it is open to question whether some modification 
of this new movement may not be just what is required. The 
literature in particular is of a highly suggestive order. 

" Available approved helps/' vary withithe"d^pai*tment 
of the devotional life under consideration. Guide books to 
devotion such as abound in English and presumably in other 
languages, exist in limited but growing numbers in Urdu but 
hardly at all as yet in Hindi. Equally scarce in the latter 
tongue, but a good deal more numerous in the former are 
works on different phases of the devotional hfe. Prayer 
books, of course, are to be had and almost every denomina- 
tion is said to have its own hymn-book in the vernacular. 
Bible-reading calendars of several sorts are available as e. g, 
the Children's Scripture Union Calendar and that of the Bible Reading 

OsilcndSirB 

International Bible Reading Association. For the former 
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explanatory notes and comments are published in the "Shdhi 
Khidmat.''' How far this is a feature of other vernacular 
periodicals, we are not in a position to say. The papers 
published in Urdu in addition to that just mentioned are, 
weekly, the "TaUb-i-Amm" (by the U. P. Mission at Gurdas- 
pur) and Al-Haqq (by the S. P. G., Oawnpore) ; monthly, 
:Rafiq-i Niswdn Mrs. Messmore at Lucknow), the Masihi 
(by M. L. Ralliaby Ram, Amritsar), and Taraqqi and Tajalli 
(by the Punjab Book Society) ; in English and Urdu, the 
"Nur Afshdn" (pubhshed at Ludliiana), and the "Kaukdh-i" 
Hind" (at Lucknow) and the Mukhzan-i- Uasihi (at Allaha- 
bad) ; and in Hindi, the "Christian Sahayak" (published 
by G. W. Brown at Jabalpur), the "Karisar" (pubhshed by 
Mr. Mattison, Fatehpur) and the "Abla Hitkarat" the same 
as the "Rafiq-i- Niswdn" in Urdu. Books for general devotional 
reading are again hardly any in Hindi and somewhat plentiful, 
with an ever increasing supply, in Urdu. Among these latter 
may be ranked one or two practical devotional commentaries 
on books of both Testaments. One may easily find what 
works are actually available in either language by consulting 
the catalogues of the North India Christian Tract and 
Book Society and the Punjab Religious Book Society, 
In connection with the Morning Watch, vernacular pledge 
cards are issued by several organizations but little else. 

The question " what helps should be provided?" is a 
big one and different men will answer it in different ways. 
Notwithstanding what already exists and in spite of all that 
can be urged against this particular class of literature, there is 
probably a place for a comprehensive work, or for works, 
which shall treat of the devotional life and even suggest 
rules for holy living. Even so apparently trivial a question 
as that of one's attitude in prayer is not without its import- 
,arce and much more is it necessary that young Christians 
should be taught to make, e. g., a vivid use of the imagina- 
tion in Bible Study and to accustom themselves from their 
earliest days to set apart certain hours in every twenty four 
for prayer and praise and inteircession and the study of the 
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word of God. 

A Prayer Cycle after the general pattern of that pi int. ^^^siated^ 
ed at the end of Andrew Murray's " Ministry of Interces- 
sion," and entitled "Pray without ceasing," and little record 
books such as that published by Dr. Pierson, called "Answered 
Prayer," should prove of very great value. For purposes of 
Bible study there would seem to be a very real need for 
some such work in tlie vernacular as W. D. Murray's "Life 
and Works of Jesus according to St. Mark," issued by the 
Indian National Council of the Young Men's Christian Associ- 
ation in English, and widely circulated and used. Among 
other English works that might profitably be rendered 
into the languages of the people are such books and booklets 
as Brother Lawrence's " Practice of the Presence of God," 
Macgregor's "Holy Life and How to Live it," McConkey's 
"Surrendered Life," " Threefold Secret of the Holy Spirit," 
Mott's "Bible Study for Personal Spiritual Growth," a number 
of F. B. Meyer's works, and hosts of others. 

Bv far the greatest demand is for original works of all Original work 
■' °. . • 1 ij' greatly need- 

kmds-and we wonder whether some special means could not ed. 

be availed of to encourage men and women to write. The 

offer of prizes for the best essays on some of the questions 

involved in the devotional life, might lead to the waste of a lot 

of time and paper, but it might also result in the discovery 

of a promising author. Swadeshism is sorely needed in the 

Church and not till Indian prophets and teachers rise up 

ill larger numbers, can we hope for inuch better things. 



Coming to the difficulties that have been met and the 
manner in which they have been overcome, the first tiiat 
occurs to the mind is a difificulty general rather than special 
and not peculiar to India, the difficulty of prevailing world- 
liness. To meet it, perhaps the only means are personal 
example, and prayer' and "exhbrtation. It is impossible to 
tnake too much of the former. "Like priest like people," is as 
trueas the reverse. The only- motto for those in;pOsitions 
xrfIead«rship,~hohestly anxious to influence others for Christ, 
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is that wonderful word of the Master, "For their sakes I 
sanctify myself." And as for the latter, we need only recall 
the writings of the great apostle,— his entreaties addressed 
to his converts and his supplications to God on their behalf. 

A diflficulty which has been hinted at in earlier parts of 
this report is sheer ignorance. The various means and the 
best methods of developing the devotional life are not arrived 
at intuitively and even when there is a certain amount of 
genuine enthusiasm there is need to supplement and to 
conserve it with advice and instruction. The absence of 
the habit of meditation has been noted by some, and it has 
even been suggested that there is abroad a disinclination to 
think at all and an impression that time spent in nothing 
more immediately practical than thought, is wasted. A 
more definite obstacle and one that admits of being grappled 
with more effectively, is the lack of privacy in the average 
Indian house hold. Even Europeans know how hard it is, 
with rooms that have a minimum of four doors and a maxi- 
mum that bewilders the imagination, and servants that glide 
noiselessly in and out, to get the requisite solitude. But 
the difSculties for Indians must be much greater. At 
certain seasons of the year and in some districts, "Gods- 
out-of-doors '' will supply the lack, but one wonders whether 
far more largely the Church might not be kept open at 
stated hours or all day long, in order to furnish the indispensa- 
ble retreat. The open door might even serve as a standing 
invitation and inducement to turn aside for thought and 
prayer. 

The conclusions at which we arrive are 

1. That we affirm afresh our sense of the supreme 
importance of the devotional life. 

2. That, God helping us, we solemnly resolve to make 
- it our aim ito be examples to them that believe, in word, in 
' manner of life, in love, in faith, impurity. 

3. That in the language of Mr. John R. Mott, "next to 
receiving Christ as Saviour and claiming the Baptism of the 

; Holy Spirit we know of no act attended with larger good to 
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ourselves or to others than the formation of an undiscourage- 
able resolution to keep the Morning Watch," and that with a 
view to uniting our forces and perfecting our methods we 
rocommend to all the organizations concerned that they either 
join hands with the World's Morning Watch or combine to 
start a local, that is a North Indian Movement on similar 
lines. 

4. That in view of the primary purpose of the various 
Young People's Societies to serve the Church of Jesus Christ 
as well as in the interest of the highest type of Christian life, 
we earnestly urge that in and by the Societies greater prom- 
inence be given to the bounden duty of every believer to 
present himself regularly at the Lord's table. 

5. That we suggest that in the Councils of the several 
oaganizations, self-denial, self-examination, praise and medi- 
tation, as departments of the devotional life, should receive 
greater attention. 

6. That we recommend to the thoughtful consideration 
of Young People's Societies throughout the Provinces, the 
^proposal that they start devotional libraries for their members, 
and for others. 

A. H. Grace (Convener). 
J. I. Hasler. 

B. M. Sircar " 
H. Halliwell. 
j. n. forman. 
t. s. donohugh. 

Resolution. 

Resolved that Young People's Societies be urged 
to press the claims of the Morning Watch and that in 
order to secure some degree of uniformity the heads of 
the different organizations be asked to get into toucli 
with the World's Morning Watch Organization, ( 541 
Levingfcon Ave, New York City U.S.A.) 



Committee 
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Discussion. 

The following questions were. proposed by the Convener 
and others as the basis of discussion : — 

1. How can we adapt Morning Watch Literature to 
Societies in the villages ? 

2. How is it possible to train leaders to lead meetings 
instead of preaching sermons, and to train members to pray 
definitely instead of for everything in general ? 

3. Should the various efforts to promote the Morning 
Watch be united and to what extent should ihe Organization 
of the World's Morning Watch be availed of ? 

4. Can Young Peoples' Societies do more to promote 
regular participation in the Holy Communion ? 

5. Should a Prayer Cycle be issued ? 

6. How can we promote original work in the prepara- 
tion of devotional literature ? Would the offer of prizes 
effect anything ? 

7. Should Y. P. Societies conduct libraries of devoltiona 
literature ? 

8. Should we advocate keeping Church buildings open 
for devotional purposes ? 

9. What should be attempted by Y. P. Societies for the 
promotion of habits of fasting, self-examination, praise and 
meditation ? 

Burgess said, — " I should hke to bear a further word 
regarding a prayer cycle for private devotion and for family 
devotion." 

Bafiiiy declared himself taken with the argument for 
fasting. It the arguments could be overthrown he should like 
to see it done. 

With reference to Communion, Halliwell considered that 
as Y. P. Societies, the mattered id not fall within our province. 

Badley thought that as Y.P. Societies we might urge the 
benefits of regular observance and urge pastors to emphasize it. 

Afflwse// thought we should only detract from the dignity 
of the Holy Communion by discussing it. He felt that the 
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subject had been adequately handled in the report and that it 
was now better to leave it. 

It was asked whether many Prayer Cycles were not 
already in existence ? Reply— Not in the vernacular. 

Ingram thought that Prayer Cycles prepared by the 
individual were superior to more general ones, and called 
attention to "Daily," a little book with some advice and 
hints and a number of blank pages, published by Marshall 
& Co., Keswick House London. 

McGaw felt the need of something of the sort in the 
vernacular. 

Bandy thought the proposal to offer prizes for devotional 
articles was a good idea and affirmed that those who would 
write would learn more about the devotional life thus than 
preachers could tell them in a month. 

Co/e/iM^flOT deprecated having devotional literature 
made to order for prizes. 

Bandy thought the benefit would come rather the to 
writers. 

Swing said that if the litfrature were good the N. I. 
Religious Tract and Book Societ)"- would publish it. 

Barber called attention to a series prepared by Azariah 
and Eddy, 12 in number, and published in 4 page leaflets 
in Tamil and English some years ago, and circulated by the 
thousand. The possibility of publication would be an induce- 
ment to write. 

McGaw fell there were those in the Provinces capable 
of doing this work and that a call from the Conference 
would be an inducement to try. 

Bishop Warne advised the preparation of a list of 
subjects that were needed and thought that if publication 
were assured the articles would be forthcoming. He thought 
the offer to print would be sufficient inducement to Christians 
able to write. 

Bandy thought many good people would modestly think 
they could'nt write well enough and so would not try. 

Badley moved the appointment of a Committee to 
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report a list of subjects before the close of the Conference." 
Cotelingam, McGaw and Webber w6re appointed the- 

Comniittee. - ; . 

The Committee recommended the preparation and 

publication of a "Devotional Life Series" of some dozen 

articles to include. — 

1. Sabbath Observance. 

2. Should Christians Fast ? a presentation of the false 

and true theories, &c. 

3. Aids to self-examination, to consist of a series of 

questions for use in devotion. 

4. The Christians approach to God or Hints on Prayer, 

to include such matters as the nature of true 
prayer, the right attitude of body and of mind, 
helps and hindrances, &c. 

5. The Place of Praise in the Devotional Life. 

6. Meditation. 

7. The Morning Watch. 

8. The Christian's Relation to the Church. . ' 

9. Church attendance. 

10. The Holy Communion. 

n. Hindrances to Spiritual Growth (as e.g. secret sin), 

12. Things to be guarded against in the Devotional 
Life, — such as Aimlessness, Formalism, Pride, Self- 
satisfaction, Insufficient time, etc. i 

Badley suggested as additional topics "Enthusiasm" and^ 
"The physical basis of the Spiritual Life." 

Another suggestion was that of " Christian Liberality." 

COMMrTTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 

It was suggested that the Conference receive and file 
all Reports and appoint at an early opportunity a Committee 
on Resolutions which should draw up a list of resolutions to 
be presented, considered and passed at the end. 

The Madras Decennial Conference methods were cited 
by Burgess. It was agreed to meet informally after-dinner 
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-to settle the mode ol pidcediire. At the later me'etin^, it was 
resolved to appoint a Committee of five, not necessarily to 
eonsider all matters but to be referred to in case of necessity 
and so to save the Conference frora_ details, 

Messrs. Ev^iNG, 

„ Mansell, . 
„ Drake, 
: „ Barber, 
„ Banerji. 

were chosen to act as the Resolutions Committee. 

It was agreed that all present as visitors be formally 
asked to consider themselves members of Conference and to 
participate in the discussions. 



Second Session. 

Tuesday Feb. 26th, 7. ■^o i.tn. 



The devotional period was in charge of Rev. W. A. 

Mansell, D. D., who read, and based, his remarks upon 11 

■Tim. 2. 

, After prayer, B. R. Barber, of Calcutta, presented the 

Report on Bible Study. 



• The importance of Bible study by the young people of importance 
the church cannot be over emphasised. The very foundation Bibie°sLdy 
■of the Christian life is laid in a knowledge of God's word. 
It is able to make us wise unto salvation ; by it God speaks 
to men. We are enjoined to search the scriptmes, to med- 
itate upon them day and night, and to teach them diligen t- 
ly to our children. One of the greatest proofs of the inspiration 
-pf the word is its inexhaustible meaning, yet that word is 
abje to satisfy the very simplest man or the most learned. 
The streams of life flow from it unto us and from us to others, 
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If the Christian's meditation and study of God's word be des- 
ultory and aimless, his life is disordered. In youth is the 
time to inculcate a love for Bible study, and if the habit is 
once fixed it abides. Therefore, parents. Christian workers 
and others should be diligent in pressing the claims of the 
Bible upon the young people, both in the Church and in priv- 
ate life. 

I. The Field and Agencies for its Cultivation. 

The Field. In 1901 there were 163 miUions of young people in India 

below the age of twenty-five, most of whom were non-Christ- 
ians. Out of the three millions of Christians, more than one 
third of whom are protestants, 1,706,000 are under twenty 
five. If half of these be assigned to the Sunday School, and 
half to the Young People's Societies, we have 853,000 as the 
field of each. It is safe to say that not one third of the field 
is being covered adequately, and if the facts were fully known 
perhaps not one tenth. 

The Sunday (i) The Sunday School enrolls at least 350,000 scholars 

and but°the majority of then do not belong to the church. There 

"AsBodatio"'^ are 15,000 schools and 20,000 voluntary teachers. One object 
of the India Sunday School Union is to produce and foster 
the growth of English and Vernacular Biblical literature suit- 
able for teachers and scholars. The International Bible Read- 
ing Association promoted by the India Sunday School Union 
with a membership of 20,000 (world membership nearly one 
million), and with topical readings in sixteen vernaculars aims 
to establish and direct daily Bible reading at home on the 
International lesson. " These lessons are used by about four 
fifths of the Sunday schools in India. By its Bible teaching 
in sixty vernaculars, by its Biblical expository leaflets in i;o 
weekly editions and 20 vernaculars, by the Sunday School 
jfournal, by the International Bible Reading Association and 
by its examinations and its Correspondence College for teach- 
ers, the India Sunday School Union is doing much to ex- 
tend a knowledge of the Bible. 
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- («) The Scripture Union for children and young people, j^^^'^yj^f^'P" 
which aims to stimulate regular systematic devotional Bible 
Teading has branches in many parts of India, and the cards 
with daily readings are p.ublished in Hindustani, Hindi, Ben- 
gah, Mahratti, Oriya, Tamil, Telegu, and Singhalese. A month- 
ly paper is published in Tamil. The daily readings are 
consecutive and short, five years being required to complete 
the whole Bible. Usually readings from the Old and New 
TestaTnent alternate. Notes on the readings are published 
in "The Boys' M agazine" aiid "Oirr Own Magazine". Over 
25,000 are enrolled in the Scripture Union in India and 700000 
throughout the worM. Other societies i} such as the Young 
• Women's Christian Association, the Soldiers' Christian Asso- 
ciation and the Police Christian Association have adopted 
the daily readings of the Scriptiue Union. 

(3.) The ChristiaTi Endeavour Society has not spec! ahsed . Bible study 

in 'I.E. 
on 'Bible ^udy in the generally accepted sense of the term. 

They have a topical outline for Bible reading for the year in 
which the daily subjects bear upon the weekly subjects. They 
puMlsh also some excellent literature on Tithing. The society 
has not yet deemed it advisable to introduce Bible study 
courses into their scheme of work, laying stress rather upon 
tire trainiiig of workers. It u doubtful whether effective 
workers can be trained properly witliout emphasizing sys 
tematic Bible study. 

(4) In the Epworth Leagire "there is a profound convic- _ Bible Study 
tion that systematic Bible study is right and that it should be '° " ' 
pushed provided some practicable scheme can be developed." 
The ^reat obstacle is found in the lack :of suitable material. 
At the All-India Convention of the League held in Allahabad 
January 23-25, 1906 the following resolution was adopted : 
■ ""Resolved :— That we adopt' ' TheXife and Works of 
J^sus accordingto Mark' by Murray (published by the Indian 

■N.at'ional Council) las a suitable; text-book for our English- 

' speaVing Leagues in India. 

"That we ask the Indian National Council to prepare and 
pu"blish a translation of the book in Hindustani, which 
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can then be available for us in more advanced Hindustani 
Leagues. 

"That we recommend the publication of a smaller manual 
of the Life of Christ in story form, chronologically arranged, 
suitable for village Leagues." 

(5) The Wesley Guild, of which there are comparative- 
ly few local guilds in India and no general organisation, does 
very little in the way of Bible study. The Guild has literary, 
social and religious meetings, alternatmg, which are usually 
held on a week night. Bible study may form a part of the 
programme, but it is not usual. 

(6) The Young Men's Guild , and Young Women's 
Guild of the Church of Scotland, usually holding separate meet- 
ings, have a similar purpose to the Wesley Guild. No 
particular emphasis is laid upon Bible study, though sometimes 
a class is held in the Guild. "The members are united to- 
gether with a view of deepening and strengthening their own 
religious hfe and of promoting good works by service to the 
Lord Jesus, meeting together often, reading a portion ot 
scripture and praying in private every day, regular attendance 
at church, being mutually helpful and mindful of the needy 
and desolate at home and of the heathen abroad." 

(7) The Christian Literature Society of Madras has 
prepared at least four Bible study courses suitable for Indian 
students. 

Notes on the Acts of the Apostles ... (4 as.) 

Notes on the Gospel of Luke (out of print) (^4 as.) 
Jesus Christ : His Life and Times ... (4 as.) 

The Epistle to the Philippians by Rev. T, Walker. 
Several thousand of these have been published and 
circulated. Other stories of the life of Christ and of the Old 
Testament are published by various Tract Societies but they 
are hardly suitable as text-books. 

(8) The Young Men's and Young Women's Christian 
Associations are not co-ordinate with the above Societies, 
most of which are denominational. Even the Christian En- 
deavour is denominational in the sense that members of local 
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societies are members of one church. The associations how- 
ever, are interdenominational and include members from all 
societies. One of the chief purposes of these two associations is 
the spreading of the Bible study propaganda. The Indian Na- 
tional Council has a special Bible Study Secretary whose 
business is to learn the condition and needs of the field, to pro- 
duce or procure suitable Bible courses for all classes of young 
men, and to push 'Bible study among the associations. These 
courses are suitable for both men and women. To facilitate 
this work the Council has a central office where it publishes 
and sells all kinds of Bible study and other religious literature, 
including the "Young Men of India" and the "Enquirer." 
M any of the publications of the International Committee of 
the Young Men's Christian Association, New York, such as 
Speer's, Mott's, Dr. White's, Salmon's, Murray's, and Gordon's 
are kept for sale, and also those of The Student Movement of 
Great Britain such as Gairdner's, Oldham's, and Tisdell's. 
The following text-books on Bible study published by the 
Council are now available : — 

The Life and Works of Jesus according to Mark (Murray) 

Studies in the Pauline Epistles Vol. I (G. S. Eddy) 

Studies in the Pauline Epistles Vol. II ( „ ) Publications 

Studies in i and 2 Corinthians [ L. P. Larsen) of the Indian 

Studies in Romans (G. S. Eddy) Council. 

Studies in Galatians (G. S. Eddy) 

Studies in I Corinthians (J. Lovell Murray) 

Truth in a Nutshell 

The Morning Watch (John R. Mott) 

The Young Men's Christian Association International 
Bible Reading Calendars in English, Urdu, Telegu, 
Bengali, and Tamil. (Daily notes also in Tamil). 
The following are soon to be issued : — 

Life and Works of Jesus according to Mark (Hindustani). 

Murray's Studies in the Pauline Epistles, Eddy (simplified). 

The Life of Christ in English and Tamil. 

Daily Study byiDr. J. P. Jones. 
• The Gospel of John for Hindus. 
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New Edition of the Crossbearer by J. N. Farquhar, 
(Revised and smaller size— within i8 months.) 

Two Text-Books on Bible Study for Boys. 

Bible Study for Personal Spiritual Growth by J ohn R.Mott. 

The Secret Prayer Life by John R. Mott. 
Publications (9) The Young Women's Christian Association havean 

byY.W.CA. ^ij^^j^^pQf Oaily Scripture Readings. They also publish 
monthly several thousand copies of Bible notes for the daily 
readings in English, Tamil, Mahratti, Hindi, Urdu, Bengali, 
and Singhalese. In Calcutta alone their membership is 1056, 
and two thirds of them are in Bible study. They distribute 
monthly 500 notes on the daily readings in English, 450 in 
Bengali, and 25 in Tamil. 

From this brief survey of the existing agencies it will be 
seen that much remains to be done to secure due recog- 
nition of this important subject among young people. All 
Young People's Organisations should therefore give special 
attention to Bible study ia their scheme of work, fostering 
it by every means, preparing outline courses and text-books 
with daily helps, training teachers, forming classes, tabulating 
results, and holding examinations if it is thought advisable. 
United action should be taken, if possible without the redupli- 
cation of machinery, toward forming a Committee for the 
preparation and pubhshing* of courses for the various Young 
People's Societies. 

II. BIethods of Bible Study. 



Methods. None of the methods here set forth are new or original. 

They have been suggested by reading, or by interviews or 
correspondence with others. 

I. Individual. The subject of the Morning Watch has 
been dealt with in another paper. At the same time devo- 
tional Bible study is so closely related to all Bible study 
that a reference must be made to it here. A large number 
of text-books have in mind daily study and the promotion of 
the Morning Watch. Questions and suggestions have a devo- 
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tional or spiritual turn. The day's study is often closed by a 
thought applicable to the personal life. Three courses for 
daily reading, already referred to, are in general use in India. 
The Scripture Union, the International Bible Reading 
Affiociatiou and the International Bible Reading Calen- 
dars of the Young Men's Christian Association. Morning 
Watch pledge cards are available in many vernaculars. 
The following hints culled from various soiurces may be help- 
ful to use in connection with such study. Study the message 
out. Write it down. Pray it in (into the life.) Pass it on. 
Bible study index cards are an excellent means of recording 
results of one's study. The best time for daily devotional 
study is the first thing in the morning, (i) The soul is then 
in a receptive state, (2) the mind is not pre-occupied, (3) out- 
er conditions are most favourable, (4) we make siue of it by 
putting it first, (5) we are prepared for the day's conflict by 
the Morning Watch. 

Otlier methods lor individual study used also in class are, 
study of the Bible by books, chapters, topics, characters, 
periods, etc. Mr. G. S. Eddy and others have used most 
successfully the foru " T " method, studying a chapter or pass- 
age daily with reference to (i ) Title (2) Thought (3) Teaching 
(4) Text. Another plan is to ask one'self the following 
questions about the daily portion : — ^What does this passage 
teach me about God the Father ? Christ ? The Holy Spirit? 
Sin ? Salvation ? God's Power towards me ? My duty to 
God and others ? If studied in class, notes may be compared. 

We should never forget also the method of oirr fathers 
before the days of outlines, — reading the Bible through from 
Genesis to Revelation as often as possible. This kind of 
rapid reading develops interest, and familiarises with the 
whole content of the scriptures. Strong emphasis should be 
laid on memorising striking verses and chapters. 

2. Bible and Prayer Circles. Qften in schools or colleges 
those who foUow the same readings will find it advantageous 
to unite in small Bible Circles of not more than six- or eight 
members. One reports on one section of the lesson, another on 
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Bible Oirolea another, and SO on, each adding his own thoughts. A teacher 
is not necessary though each may lead in turn. The combined 
Their Ad- result is sometimes wonderful. Some of the advantages are : — 
vantages. ^g^^ j_ j^_ (. Pamphlet.) 

(i) To help keep one to his purpose of Bible study 
and continuous definite prayer. 

(2) To promote Christian fellowship. 

(3) To aftord opportunity for interchange of thought 
and expression, 

(4) The stronger can help the w^eaker and each can 
learn from all. 

G St d 3* 'S^wfi^V in Classes, Clubs, or Groups. Still another 

etc. ki nd of Bible study is the formal class, with definite leader, 

following a regularly prescribed course. 

In addition to following the plans mentioned above one 
other sug. ° ^ 

gested plans. may use : — 

(i) Courses prepared in book form with daily or weekly 
study. 

(2) Outlines of which the number is legion, both in 
England and America. 

(3) Inductive studies of all kinds. 

(4) Topics assigned to individuals to be reported upon 
including BibHcal character sketches. 

(5) A comparison of the authorised, revised and twenti- 
eth century versions. 

(6) Rapid reading of a book to keep in mind the 
purpose. 

(7) Constant use of the black-board for reviews, maps, 
charts, etc. 

(8) It is an excellent practice to have concert w^ork in 
recitation. 

(9) The main object of the class should be kept in 
mind namely, to win individuals to Jesus Christ and to 
build them up in Him. 

(10) The pupil should never be told what he can dis- 
cover for himself. 

4. Personal Workers' Class. Young people should also 
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.be skillful workmen, rightly dividing the word of truth. 
:They should know how to lead others to Jesus Christ, for 
• there is a great lack of efficient workers in the Church, 
■Sunday School and Young People's Societies. This need Bible classes 
may be supplied by Personal Workers' classes, the object of \i^oikMs!°°^ 
^which shall be to study Bible passages relating to personal 
•work, and, to actually participate in such work, reporting 
, difficulties in the class, studying how to approach men, their 
-methods of reasoning, how to meet objections, and the like. 
The secret of personal work is threefold : a clean life, a desire 
. to see others saved, and a heart and mind richly stored with 
. God's word. The Indian National Council sold over 400 
copies of Dr. Howard Agnew Johnston's "Studies for Personal 
Workers" after his visit to India last year. (For a list of 
books on the subject of personal work see Appendix A.) 

5. Teachers' Training Glasses. The Rev. R. Burgess in 
the Madras Decennial Conference Report says "leaching the 
word of God to the young is the greatest work in the world. 
It is surprising, therefore, that fe.v workers anoirg the young 
endeavour, in a practical way, to equip themselves for teaching 
the word of God. Exceptions there are of course in some 
-Missions, but,broadly speaking, scientific and vigorous methods 
of Bible study are not common; even a superficial acquaint- 
ance with tha fundamental principles and methods of teach- 
ing are possessed by but few; while the stuiy of child nature, 
' indispensable to successful work, is very rare indeed." 

Where possible, groups of teachers should meet together 

under a competent leader for further instruction. Or an 

experienced teacher should unite the more capable of the 

-young people of his community together for study of methods 

- of Bible teaching. For a carefully chosen list of books on the 

subject of Bible and Sunday School teaching, and the princi- 

, pies of teaching generally, see Appendix A. 
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1. One of the greatest hindrances in the whole scheme 
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. of Bible study here in India is the lack of suitable raalasrial. 
It is true there are many courses available, but they are not 
specially adapted to India. They are too long, and too 
difficult to be understood, or seem so ponderous that they 
frighten the average Bible student. They are mostly in 
English, while tlie greatest need is for vernacular courses. 
Present courses are not sufficiently devotional. What is 
needed, is something that will meet all these deficiendes. 
One writes " we want a much briefer and more decidedly 
devotional outline for daily study. There should be questions 
and suggestions for devotional meditation and personal appli- 
cation. There is danger that study instead of being a glean- 
ing of spiritual food becomes merely an intellectual prepara- 
tion for the weekly class." The best adapted and simplest 
course in English is Murray's "Life and works of Jesus 
according to St. Mark." It will soon be translated into 
Roman Urdu, and will then be available for advanced 
Hindustani societies. It should be translated into other 
vernaculars. 

A course of graded studies should be prepared on some- 
what the following lines : 

A very simple life of Christ" and a course on Old Testa- 
ment Heroes for boys and girls. 

For a little more advanced study : — 

Life and Works of Jesus aoc0rding;to St. Marfi J(Murray). 
Studies in the Epistles (probably Eddy's simplified). Leaders 
of Israel or Old Testament Characters, The Major or Minor 
Prophets. 

These courses should be from ten to sixteen weeks m 
length. The spiritual teaching shottld be especially ;pTOlriI- 
nent; they should be for daily study, very simple, and inexpen- 
sive, certainly not over four annas. Helps for teachers showtd 
also be prepared and hints for organising and '«ond!uela!tg 
classes. 

2. A second and greater difficulty is getting these courses 
prepared and published. It will take some time to produce 
suitable literature. Therefore existing courses anS agencies 
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s&ould be utilised as far as possible. Of the above courses 
only two are available and they only in English. The 
question is, who shall prepare others and how shall they be 
published, Three plans suggest themselves : (i) That an 
interdenominational committee be appointed for this purpose 
to include, perhaps, the publication of Mission Study co'urses. 
(2) That one society be responsible for the preparation and 
publication of one course, another society for anotherj and so 
on, and that each jise them all. (3) That the Indian 
National Council, Calcutta, an interdenominational body with 
publishing and distributing facilities and with some courses 
suitable to our needs already prepared and others in prepara- 
tion, be asked to undertake the publication, on condition that 
the Young People's Societies agree to push the sale of such 
literature. This work would be further facilitated because 
the Council has a National Bible Study Secretary who could 
give special attention to it. 

3. A t'^ird difficulty is getting classes formed, teachers 
chosen and the study actually done after the courses are 
prepared. Enthusiasm must be aroused. One community 
must know what another community is doing. This will 
necessitate some means of communication such as a "Monthly 
Bible Study Record." Every convention must emphasise 
Bible Study. The travelling Secretaries of the India Sunday 
School Union, Christian Endeavour, Epworth League, Young 
Men's and Young Women's Christiau Associations and Child- 
ren's Service Mission must do their utmost to arouse interest 
and form classes. Local centres should have Bible Institutes 
or Bible Study Rally Days lor the same purpose. The main 
thing is to get the work done. 

4. Still another difficulty in the way of voluntary Bible 
study is found where the pupil already attends a Sunday 
School, or a College where he is compelled by the authorities 
to study the scriptures. If a boy attends the Sunday School, 
then has half an hour scripture lesson once or twice a week 
or even daily under the professor, is it possible or desirable 
to engage him for an hour a week in a voluntary class ? It 
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is certainly desirable whether it is'poasible or nOt. Cotttpul* 
soty stutjy can never take the place of voluntary devotional 
study for spiritual growth. Therefore let it be done by all 
means even if it is unsatisfactory. Possibly here is the place 
for the formation of a teacher's normal training class. 
. Lack of c. The lack of leaders will be felt in almost every com- 

munity. That society is weak which does not look to the 
training of a good corps of teachers and leaders. This cannot 
be done without a definite plan persistently followed. Teach. 
ers are born, but we must discover them and put them to 
work. Even born teachers need training. The training class 
and the personal workers' class are helps to this end. Found- 
ation principles of teaching should be inculcated by one who 
has the gift of teaching and who knows such principles well. 
Training schools and Summer Conferences are being utilised to 
some extent. The students' and young men's camps of the 
Young Men's Christian Association and of the Christian Con- 
vention League are helping to meet this need. 
p Courses for 6. Most of the foregoing has contemplated only the 

was. ^^ ' Christian. The great mass of young people, however, are 
non-Christian. What shall we do for them ? In educational 
centres where they are more easily accessible, there is need 
for courses on the Plan of Salvation, the Life of Christ, and 
tlie Doctrines of Christ. There should be simple courses 
also in the Gospels. These should be suitable both for class 
and individual work. Other courses like The Crossbearer and 
the Gospel of John for Hindus, such as the Young Men's 
Christian Association contemplate, are needed for examina- 
tions like the Petet Cator Bible Prize Examinations in South 
India, the Bible Prize Examinations for Mahommedans. in 
Hyderabad, the Dobb's Examination of the Mysore State, 
the Bengal Bible Prize examinations in Calcutta, the Lake 
Memoiial examination in the Punjab, and the examination 
conducted by the Missionary Educational Union of the United 
Provinces. If good courses were available it would be an 
excellent avenue of service for zealous young Christians 
to form classes and teach Hindus and Mahommedans. Be- 
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sides, those in colleges, schools and missions would find such 
courses invaluable in their teaching of non-Christians both 
in class and in private. 

■ B. R. Barber, (Convener") 

R. L. EwiNG. 

P Dass 
(7o»»m//fe*.>j^5..s: Holland. 

R. Burgess. 
_t. s. donohugh, 

Resolutions. 

Inasmuch as regular systematic Bible study is 
essential to the highest development of the spiritual 
life of the Church and of the Young People's ^Societies, 
this Conference would recommend.: 

1. That as a preparation for such study parents 
seek in the home life to have their children acquire the 
habit of daily, devotional reading of God's word ; 

2. That pastors, missionaries, Sunday school 
teachers and others exert their influence to create in the 
minds of the young a love for the word of Truth, and to 
lead them to the practice of regular systematic Bible 
study ; 

3. That Young People's Societies, in their general 
scheme of work, lay special emphasis upon Bible study 
by such means as promoting suitable courses, advising 
in the use of text-books, training teachers, holding 
examinations, and tabulating results. 

4. This Conference would further recommend the 
appointment of a committee to consult with existing 
agencies for the adoption or production of courses of 
study suitable to the above purposes, such as : — 

A. very simple life of Christ, for Boys and Girls ; 
Old Testament Heroes ; 
^ Life and Works of Jesus according to Mark by 
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Murray ; " 

Studies in the Acts and Epistles (adaptation of 

Eddy's) ; ' 

Leaders o£ Israel, or Old Testament Characters ; 

The Major or Minor Prophets. , 

Discussion. 

The following additional information was given by 
various speakers : — 
Materiar"^^ ' Training Schools and Summer Schools, especially in 
connection with Village Work, are held in different places. 
Emphasis is laid upon the training of those gathered together 
as teachers. They are instructed in the methods of teaching 
and in the substance to be taught. 

In South India, by order of the Missionary Conference, 
some books on the Blakeslee system were prepared, but the 
work has stopped. 

The N. I. Bible Society published some books for use in 
Girls Schools (especially the M. £. Schools in N. I.) and 
these consisted of Questions and Answers on the entire Bible 
from beginning to the end, with review. These were in 
seven or eight parts and in Roman Urdu. 

The Tinnevelly Band . of Hope has a Bible teaching 
Agency, in connection with the Church of England, but no 
books arg prepared. 

Mention was made of Bates "Story of the Bible" avail- 
able in Roman Urdu and in Hindi, of " Barth's Scripture 
History Parts I and ii," and of a work in manuscript by 
Mrs. Grant and about to be published. 

Badley suggested that there should be a heading " Mis- 
cellaneous" for all books and helps that had been overlooked. 

Barber thought many of these did not fall within the 
scope of the Report. They were not "Outhnes" or "Studies" 
which was the thing he had in mind. 

Information was asked with reference to "Bible Circles," 
so called, as a method Of Study. 
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Ingram said that at Cambridge they had Bible Circles, 
meeting once a week for an hour, and numbering anything 
up to eight members each. The leader made himself felt as 
little as possible, and each man'kept a daily record of his work. 
Results were compared in the weekly meetings and questions 
were laid upon different men. The result was something far 
from formal or stiff. A particularly good text-book was 
Hodgkin's " Teaching of Jesus." He asked whether anyone 
was going about starting such bands ? 

It was stated that H. J. Keith (Y. M. C. A.) had done 
that sort of work and that Circles had been formed after 
visits by him, and that they had proved helpful and stimula- 
ting. 

It was agreed to turn to the questions as to what cours- 
es of Study were needed, and what agency should prepare 
and publish them. 

Barber suggested that the need might be summed up 
under the following heads : 

Life of Christ (very simple.) 
O. T. Heroes, „ „ 

^Studies_in the Life of Jesus according to St. Mark. 
' Studies in the Epistles. 
Leaders of Israel or O. T. Characters. 
Major and Minor Prophets. 
It was asked how the first named would differ from the 
Story of the Bible and whether Earth's books and similar 
existing works do not meet the need? 

It was pointed out that Earth's History is simply a 
narrative of the Bible pleasantly told, but not calling for any 
Bible Study as such. 

The Epworth League were reported to have issued three 

books covering from 1 6 to 35 weeks, but not in the vernacular. 

' It was suggested that in addition to Murray's "Studies 

the Life of Jesus," and an adaptation of Eddy on 



Bible Oirclei 



m 



the Epistles and something on the Acts, two books on 
the Old Testament (Historical and Prophetical) were required 
for Intermediate and .Higher Schools; and for the lower 



Co'.ursea 
needed. 
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schools and to meet the needs' of the village people, some 
simple introduction to the Life of Christ. 

It was admitted by Cotelingam that the South India 
plan appealed chiefly to the intellectual element. (The 
Blakeslee Series) 

It was urged that we must teach the facts, the narrative, 
before we can inculcate doctrine. 

It was objected that we must distinguish between courses 
of Studylof the Bible and other works and it was pointed 
out that these latter, e. g. Baibal ki Naqlen and a translation 
of '*That Sweet of Old", have a tendency to become substitutes 
for the Bible. It was reported that there had been published 
in England and largely used at Girl's Camps, some five works 
on "The Life of Abraham," "Prayer," etc., intended for those 
between 12 and 16 years of age who would be away from 
teachers. 

Burgess pointed out that the paper read and the discus- 
sion following had shewn how very hard it was to get to know 
all the agencies working in India and producing literature. 
He declared that the great thing was to get to know what 
existed. In his opinion it was necessary to put the moral 
into the story or the child would take the story and leave 
the moral. He believed that Blakeslee's idea was the cor- 
rect one and that any hterature to be produced should be 
based on that idea. 

Mansell pointed out that there "were several series of 
Blakeslee's books, including those for children. 

The chairman (Ewing) urged that it was necessary to 
provide special material for our Young Peoples Societies in 
addition to what already existed. He affirmed that the two 
great questions to be considered were : — 

(I) What is needed? (2) How is the need to be 
supplied? 
What the c. Burgess declared that the Chrisitian Literature Society 

do. ^' "'^^^ could supply the need and referred to the Report of the 
Decennial Conference. He said the C. L. S. would sym- 
pathize with any proposal on Bible Study. 
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It was asked whether the C, L. S. would undertake work 
for the Sunday School, the Epworth League and the Christian 
Endeavour Society, and whether these organizations would 
accept it? 

Manse II thought that the Society that came nearer the re- 
quirements was the Indian National Council of the Y.M.C.A., 
both because it covered the whole field and was much more 
definite in its aim. The I, N. C. was particularly devoting 
itself to Bible Study and had a man of giving his whole time 
to it. 

Emmg asked whether the I. N. C, could supply verna- 
cular literature for Bible Study? 

Manseli thought they could and instanced the work in 
Roman Urdu being undertaken and that also which had been 
piablished in the vernaculars of South India. 

Ewing was doubtful whether the Societies would be 
•rtrilling to make over their publishing work to the I. N. C. 
He expressed the hope that the Conference might lead to 
to a unification of effort. He thought it might be best to 
secure some sort of widely representative Committee which 
would seek to unify all that was done, by whomsoever 
published. 

Ttiylor remarked that history was repeating itself and 
told of a similar confusion about the pubhcation ot Mission 
Study literature in Great Britain. He said that Vickrey and he 
had been present when this question had arisen in a similar 
meeting. Each of four or five organizations was on the 
verge of issuing a separate literature. The question was how 
the publications should take place and by what agency. 
The method of solution was simply this. No particular 
agency was decided upon but a Consulting Committee was 
appointed, representative but not too large. That Committee 
. was authorized to proceed with the production of books and 
it was left to them to deal witli the Publishers. They didn't 
even call the thing a Movement, they called it merely i, 
Consulting Committee, though they had in mind that the Com- 
^ mittee might grow into an Interdenominational Movement*. 
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Barber explained that he was present as a visitor, not 
as a delegate, and said with reference to the allusions to the 
I. N. C. and their attitude that it was their purpose to pro- 
mote Bible Study and that they were sensible of the very 
needs that had been raised. He had no doubt that, given 
such a representative Committee, if various organizations 
like the C. E. and the E. L. would take a number of a text- 
books, the I. N. C. would be glad to issue it. with the imjprint 
of the Society ordering it and using it. 

Badley proposed that since the Conference was aiming 
at an agreement there should be referred to the Resolutions 
Committee the questions of appointing a Consulting Com- 
mittee with the understanding that they should nominate 
an Interdenominational Consulting Committee which, in 
co-operation with some publishing Board or Boards, should 
undertake the publication of the necessary literature for 
Systematic Bible Study for the use of the various Y. P. 
Organizations. 

Donuhugh suggested that the Committee be composed 
of the General Secretaries of the various organizations. 

£«tv«^ thought that the Committee should be composed" 
of members of the Missionary Societies, but that the matter 
might be left to the Resolutions Committee for nominations. 

Mansell moved and it was earned that the appointment 
of this Consulting Committee should be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions with instructions to report i after other 
papers had been read. 

. It was asked whether the Committee should be appoint- 
ed for all India or North India or the United Provinces,, and 
by common consent it was agreed that references to All-India 
should on-the one hand be omitted and on the other, hand 
limitation of any kind should be avoided. It was agreed that 
Bible Study should be pushed in addition to regular School 
work and Sunday Schools as the reference of the paper was 
.to Fo/zm/arv Bible Class work. 

• It was asked whether C. E. topics secure Bible Study,' 
and it was pointed out in reply that there were m^ny earnest-] 



Ghristian Endeavourers who thought that C. E. was not the 
field for the sort of Bible Study under discussion, but that the 
conclusion need not be taken for granted. 

Donohugh raised the question whether special Bible 
Study coiurses in Young People's Societies could be pro- 
fitably carried on where there were already two or more 
other courses. 

Warne thought that boys and girls were capable of 
carrying only one course of Bible Study in addition to the 
one in Sunday School. 

Badley maintained that the Sunday School course 
could hardly be considered a Bible Study Course as the term 
is understood and moreover that there was great difficulty in 
getting Sunday School scholars to systematically study the 
Bible in connection with the Sunday School lessons. ■ He held 
that it might be well to let the Sunday School continue its 
course, and the Young People's Societies push a special Bible 
study Course which on account of its availability and newness 
would be specially desirable. 

Warne felt that we should have a higher ideal for our 
Sunday School and do more to push the daily readiiigs. 



Third Session. 

Tuesday, February 26th 11-30 a, m. 

The Report on "School and College Problems", Convener. 
Prof. D. J. Fleming or Lahore, was read by Prof P. H. Ed- 
Wards of Allahabad Christian College. 

Problems in School and College Work, 

The one great religious problem of our Schools and The problem. 
Colleges is just how to make men Christlike in heart and 
action, strong to resist temptation, pure as He was pure. 
The one great solution is personal fellowship with Jesus 
Christ, 
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Next to this perhaps should be placed personal associa- 
tion with teachers and students who are Christ-filled men. 

Without the abiding in the vine, methods and organiza-, 
tion and so called aggressive work avail nothing. Given, 
however, the man, then the discussion of the detailed pro- 
blems may be profitable. 

The problem of leading students into full Christian 
manhood divides itself into two heads,: — 

(1) Problems connected with the staff. 

(2) Problems connected with the students. 

As regards the problem of the staff, is 2'eam work 
practicable and desirable ? By Team work is meant playing 
together as one man for the goal ; it means the cumulative 
force of united effort ; its result is mutual inspiration and 
efficiency. Can we honestly say that the Faculties of our 
Team work Mission Schools and Colleges are utilizing this great princi- 

and what it , „ ^^ , , . , t^ , , , . 

involves. pier it would mvolve faculty Meetmgs once a term or 

at least once a year^ (i) For the definite purpose of studying 
the religious situaton, i, e., the character, prejudices and 
habits of the students; past failures and successes; the definite 
treatnient and thorough thinking out of difficulties to be met 
and overcome. An hour's united thought might solve many 
of them. (2.) For the forming of a definite policy for the term 
or year, (a) to develope the Christian students and ^ij to reach 
the non-Christian students. Experience shows that more 
definite results are obtained where the year's work is not only 
systematically blocked out, but where the year's ideal is kept 
constantly before those responsible for the accomplishment of 
the work. And if once a term, one general meeting of the Christ- 
ian staff were held, in which each could give an account of 
how he was carrying out this policy in his work for students 
outside the Bible hour, how mutually inspiring it would be to 
those already keen, as well as stimulating to those who lag 
bj'iiil in aggressive Christian effort. 

Passing from the principle of Team work, let us now 
consider the problem of how the individual Christian Teacher ' 
may be made more religiously efficient, . , ' : 
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One need* scarcely' emphasize the importance of the 
> teachers doing the best possible quality of work in his regu- d^°7i*duL'^i 
lar teaching. This constitutes to a large extent the measure Christian tea- 
of his influence in religious spheres, or, to put it otherwise, efectiref 
if the teacher does not command the real intellectual confid- 
ence of the students, his spiritual influence over them is seri- 
ously handicapped. 

That a Christian Teacher to be most effective should be 
immersed in Christ may also be taken for granted. And yet 
we need to definitely face the fact that special continuous 
spiritual preparation must be made, every day, at whatever 
cost. Let a teacher cut off anything else rather than to 
abridge the time spent in the presence of God. 

Some Professors have found it helpful to write out a 
definite policy for themselves. Many could be encouraged to 
do this, if the suggestion were made to them. The mere 
attempt forces one to consciousness of his ideal. 

Every School and College ought to make easily available 
for its teachers both Indian and European the best helps for 
Bible study. By this I do not refer to ordinary commentaries, 
but to such definite book-studies as have been prepared by the 
Y. M.C. A. A complete set might well be placed in the 
library and brought to the attention of Bible teachers, when Library o f 
their course runs along the line of any one of these studies. Heip^s f"o r^ ' 

The character-making side of a teacher's work is one very T^<=iiers. 
important aspect of his profession. One group of books in the 
library might well comprise a course of reading on the subject 
of character building. A list of books which one College has 
already obtained for this purpose is" appended. 

"Life and Letters of Thring of Uppingham." 
"Stanley's Arnold of Rugby." 
"Life of Edward Bowen." 

(Six Great Schools, Masters.) 
Benson, "The School Master." 

Beason, "The Upton letters." 
iJrMw^rtM(g'A, "The Making of a Teacher." 
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Trumbull, "Teachers and Teaching." 
Briggs, "Routine and Ideals." 

Briggs, "School, College and Character." 

Coe, "Religion in education and morals," 

Leighton, "The Boy and his School." 
The following ways have been used to stimulate interest 
m Christian teachers who are indifferent to the religious side 
of their work : — 

(a) Showing them the need and opportunity. 
(J)) Setting them an example. 

(c ) Refraining from doing for them what they might do, 
even it could be done in far less time by yourself, 
(rf) Suggesting definite lines of work, 
(e) Taking an interest in their work, and showing an in- 
telligent appreciation of their best efforts. 
(/) Counselling and praying with them. 
{g) Supplying them with helpful literature. 
(A) Getting them to go to Conventions, 
(z ) Insisting on their coming to the faculty meetings in 
which the religious work is discussed. 
(2) The problems connected with students are manifold, 
such as — 

1. How to get the Christian students to realise the 
greatness of their opportunity and responsibility for the souls 
of their fellows, and to witness for Christ before their College 
mates. 

2. How to develop the vitality and reality of the spirit- 
ual life of the Christian students. 

3. How to present Christ without the West ? We 
saturate our students with a western basis of thought and thus 
unfit them to lead their own Indian brothers to Christ. Is it 
possible to present Christ as an Indian to the Indians for whom 
he died ? 

4. How to bridge the gulf between Christians and non- 
Christians. 

5. How to awaken in the lives of non-Christian students 
an interest in religion at all, z. e. a real spiritual interest apart 
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frbni the interest in the discussion of religious problems. 

6. How to develop their conscience and awaken a sense 
of sin, of righteousness, and Judgement. 

We however will consider none of these, but will confine Emphasis to 
our attention to the following problems. Foremost amongst p , a% tfcai 
such problems we would suggest that arising from the principle ^^'"^'oe, 
that (a) men learn best by doing. What definite concrete prac- 
tical work in religion can we lead our students to do? Here we 
must differentiate the imparting of the materials of religious 
knowledge in the Bible Hour from the creation of the actual 
disposition to do. In the Bible Hour they get the intel- 
lectual, and theoretical point of view, in fact, the pre- 
cept. Outside the Bible Hour must come example and 
actual practice. The principle of learning by and 
doing has invaded almost every realm of education, the 
present problem is, what laboratory for practical religious 
training can we provide for our students ? It is one thing to 
teach them about their twofold obligation to God and to 
man ; it is another to make this obligation operative in their 
lives. We must lead them out into definite concrete acts of 
service, insisting that religion is a life to be lived, and not 
simply a belief to be accepted. This sends them back to the 
Bible Hour with a new view-point gained from experience ; 
they understand more of what God's love is, by trying to love, 
•themselves ; the very effort to serve shows their own need ; 
and it is certain to send out many from our schools and colleges ■ 

with the actual disposition to serve instilled in them. Our 
Master says. " He that willeth to do shall know." 

The Rev. Mr. Biscoe's School, in Srinagar, Kashmere, service ex- 
furnishes an illustration ot this principle. Most of its ten empiified at 

* Sniiagar. 

hundred students are Brahman s. Mr. Biscoe believes that 
religion should consist in deed not words. The spirit of the 
school is to go about doing good. The teaching or the school 
is, " You "have read about the life of Christ. Don't talk, but 
go and copy that life in yolur house and in your city." The 
reports of this School are on what the students have done. 
M a result you see' this spirit leading a young " Brahman 
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student to help an old woman to raise her water pot to her 
head, or even to carrj^ it a distance. It leads a group of stu- 
dents to pick up the bed of even a Mohanimedan and 

-Walk down the Bazaar to the river side amidst the taunts of 

their fellow religionists, where the sick man is taken out by 

. the students for an hour's tresh air on the lake. Fifty five 

. such patients were taken out by the students last summer. 
It leads them to actually go and nurse a cholera case — to go, 
Brahmans though they are, with Mr. Biscoe and actually 
clean some of the streets of their dirty city, to rescue suffer- 
ers in time of flood, to hunt down thieves, to stand for the 
oppressed. They make of their school and of their city 
a laboratory for effort. 

That in our Mission Schools and Colleges we are giving 
our students the materials of religious knowledge is acknow- 
ledged, but who of us can say that we are utilizing to any great 

Life to be extent the educational principle of doing in order to make 
made a labo- , . , ,,.,,.. 

r a t o r y of this knowledge illummative and operative. If a student can 
others ° ' ^® Set to Work to do something for somebody else, something 
that is the expression of the truth he has learned to believe in 
and the spirit he has learned to revere, then he will be held, 
and he himself will grow. Something to do, in the spirit of 
■Christ — let this be the mottO of our work. 

(b) How can the Bible Hour be made more effective. 
Hour^the 'key There are few opportunities on the Mission Field to sur- 

to efficiency. pasSthait of the Bible Hour in our Schools and Colleges, if 
all the resources of spirit, head, and heart be brought to it. 
On the other hand it may be the means of permanently 
ahenating the students, if it is used in a monotonous uninter- 
esting, and unfaithful way. An);- suggestions, therefore, for 
the betterment of the Bible Hour are welcomed. 

It is possible to develop specialists among the staff — 
men who shall master John, or the Epistles, or the Psalms, and 
who shallgive these courses from class to class. Untrained 
teachers may thus be enabled to do a higher class of work, 
■ and each Bible period made to count for more. 
Variety nlay be introduced by giving only the alternate 
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days to the regular Gospel or Epistle) while on the remain- j^g^^e snde 
ing days another course, or a review of great sermons, or Hour interest. 

. 1 A 1 • 1. . . ingandhelp- 

a book on Apologetics, or some great religious masterpiece jui. 
may be discussed. Some have the practice of bringing in a 
suitable district Missionary in the summer for a set course. 

Some Colleges never go through a year without one talk to 
the student on purity, bringing out the physical results of im- ]. _ ■ \.\ 
purity, the separation it causes between man and God, the power 
which enables one to withstand it, and referring them to the 
library for such books as : — 

"Quiet talks with Young Men" (Sperry.) , . 

or 

''What a Young Man should know". 
This plan helps to deepen a sense of sin. . 

Too much preparation cannot be given to the prayer Prayers to be 
with which the hour is opened. Many students mention this- ^red. 
as one of the things they most miss on leaving College. John 
R. Mott says "I know cases of professors who exercise a 
marvellous influence by their public prayer^ as a result -of 
thorough meditation and other preparation". To this end the. 
use of written prayers is often advisable. " " 

The responsibilities and possibilities of the Bible Hour 
become much more definite and impressive if at least one of " 
the students is coming to the teacher privately. 

A study of the individuals of the class, their questions and 
answers should be made a definite means for guidance in the 
selection of men for Personal Work. . 

The general reading of the students can be most helpfully 
directed by taking into the Bible Glass carefully selected books, 
explaining briefly what they are, and offering them for loan. ■: Encourage- 

_ , , , , , „ TT1 • -n I, H- . - ment to read- 

In this way such books as " Pilgrims Progress, Simpsoii s - ing. 

"Fact of Christ", Clark's " Outlines of Theology " etc. can be- - 

put in circulation, either from one's private library, or from 

that of the College. 'j 

The Pandit of the School or College can often be used for - 

securing illustratiohS from Indian literature Which .ajppeals to : 

the-men, • - : 
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(c) A third problem presents itself in School and College 
work, viz: — How to secure personal touch with the tnen. 

Here one always yearns for guidance as to whether one 
is to take the initiative in securing personal interviews, or 
whether one is to prayerfully wait until the men seek him. 
As to this two things seem clear. First an evidenced love 
for men is essential. It is not enough to seek and to find the 
lamb, unless the lamb is certain that your interest is in it and 
not in the fold. If the student even suspects that your interest 
is primarily to make converts, personal work is naturally 
resented. They are even more critical than students at home 
to perceive whether you love them, or whether you want 
more baptisms for the particular religion which you hold to 
be true. Each man has his own way of establishing this 
confidence in the students' hearts. One Professor will be out 
on the hockey - field almost every day, another is always 
with the cricket team. One makes it a point of attending and 
prescribing ror the ill amongst the students. Some show it by 
their care and sympatliy in the collegiate work of the poorer 
students. Others .make it a point to attend the Debating, of 
Shakespeare, or Scientific Clubs. 

But in the second place when this confidence has once 
been established one need not hesitate to raise the question 
of personal religion with iiidividual men. To ask how the 
fight is going on, to encourage them to open up their lives, to 
push home the personal decision is the perrogative ot hearts 
that love. The Professor who is always preaching and moraliz- 
ing, who is always forcing the religious side until the men 
discount his every invitation or appeal, makes no greater 
mistake than the man who, having won the respect and confi- 
dence of his students, fears to repel his men by a manly and 
frank mention of the deepest things of life. 

One puts his methods of making contact with his stu- 
dents this "Casual meetings, attentiveness of demeanour in the 
Biblehour, answers betokening reflectiveness or spirituality, and 
personalrequestsbringmentoournotice and give us a chance to 
invite them to our houses for more direct and personal talk g. 
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And it surely does enable one to speak more pointedly and in- 
telligently in the Bible Hour to have even one such man com- 
ing privately". Others invile men to tennis, where there is 
usually opportunity for a quiet after talk. One Professor sets 
aside from 6.30 to 7.30 every evening for men to come to 
him on any matter. An average of three or foiu" come every 
day throughout the year. In fact it is felt that one of the 
most useful parts ot an educational missionary's house is an 
office room to one side with a separate entrance, where one 
can receive all who come on business and other matters. 
If a bell be attached to the private door so that servants need 
not be about, and if he makes it a point to answer all calls to 
that door himself, he soon finds students and other inquirers 
taking advantage of the privacy thus secured to come to ask 
the way to Jesus. 

The points to be emphasized here are accessibility as 
complete as possible; being unhurried when men come; willing- 
ness to give them time ; interest in the whole man. 

' D. J. Fleming {Convener). 

P. H. Edwards. 

J. N. West. 
Committee^ N. C. Mukerji. 

N. K. MuKEji. 

G. Hibbert-Ware. 

E.O.Martin. 

Preamble and Resolutions. 

On closely examining the problems of work airiong 
Young People in Schools and Colleges, and especially 
in thiakino' how more aggressive work in the extension 
and intensification of Christian activities might be made 
possible in these important centres, the Conference 
on methods of work among Young People felt that 
it had no prerogative to lay down lines of procedure, 
and even hesitated to recommend or propose any mea- 
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sures. Feelitig, however, the great importance o£ 
this work, the Conference, in the interests of such a 
large and important section of young people, ventures 
to suggest the following resolutions in the hope that 
they may prove helpful : — 

Whereas, the real object of the existence of the 
Christian College or School is the development of the 
character of the Christian Student and the evange- 
lization of the non-Christian students ; therefore. 

Resolved, first, That this Conference urges the 
importance of "team-work " or collective effort on the 
part of the Staff to secure this, and suggests that by 
frequent association in prayer and council as well as by 
participation in combined concerted action, the work of 
leading non-Christian students to Christ may become 
the supreme concern and chief objective of each Christ- 
ian man on the staff. This emphasizes the necessity of 
there being a band of Christian masters large enough 
to be effective in reaching the whole student body by 
means of a vigorous campaign in behalf of individual 
students ; therefore. 

Resolved, second. That we urge upon all con- 
nected with the management of Schools and Colleges 
the necessity of making the numbers o£ Christian tea- 
chers as large as possible. 

And further, whereas. Christians students have 
unique opportunity for leading their fellow-students 
to Christ ; therefore, 

Resolved, third. That the Christian students of 
Schools and Colleges be urged to meet together in 
their various organizations at the beginning of each 
session and so often thereafter us may seem advisable 
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in order to devise plans whereby the claims of Christ 
may be presented in a personal way to every noa- Chris- 
tian student. 

Whereas, the attainment of the object of a Christ- 
ian School, or College, calls for an exceptionally high 
moral tone, therefore, 

Resolved, fourth, That in the judgment of this Con- 
ference Mission Schools and Colleges should admit and 
retain only those students and teachers Ayhose conduct 
is free from reproach, thus fostering a spiritual life which 
cannot fail to deeply affect every person connected with 
the institution. To this end it is urged that no policy 
whatever be allowed to interfere with the unremitting 
efforts of this vigorous Christian campaign. 

Discussion. 

McGaw thought we were to approach the problems not 
from the view point of the Staff but from the view-point of 
one or other of the organizations. 

Edwards felt that there was need for a course of Bible 
Study for lower classes in Schools. 

Anderson said "The Y, M. C. A. is doing a tremendous, 
work in our Colleges. The Schools of all sorts present a 
different problem and the Y. M. C. A. is not dealing with 
this, but here the Young People's organizations come to the 
rescue. In one School of 150 boys an attempt was made 
to carry on both a Y. M. C. A, and a C. E. Society and 
neither amounted to very much. While the Y. M. C. A. 
deals largely and definitely and powerfully with the College, 
there' is room for the Young People's Society in our Schools." 

Halliwell said "According to a tacit understanding the 
Colleges have been the field of the Y. M. C. A. and the 
Schools the field of the Young People's Societies." 

Barber said "There was an understanding between F. S. 
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Hatch and R. P. Wilder that the Y. M. C. A. should aim at 
the College and the two upper classes of the High School 
(the ninth and tenth), and this had been the policy pursued. 
This, however, is a problem. The man who comes as Princi- 
pal of an institution is apt to start and run the thing he has 
known and loved at home. But the Y. M. C. A. has aimed 
to cultivate this field. 

The Chairman {Ewing) said : "That division does not 
work. You cannot break up your school course. Are we 
wise in taking up a question over which the Secretaries of 
the organizations have had large correspondence and real 
difFerences of opinion ?" 

Ba?idy said : The E. L. and the C. E. naturally asso- 
ciate themselves with the Church. In the College you find 
men of all denominations. The Y. M. C. A. would not 
touch our School where every boy belongs to our own partic- 
ular Church. 

Badley said : "We have both organizations in Lucknow. 
The E. L. is made up entirely of students of both sexes. 
The meetings take place in a wing of the Church. In one 
way these are dissociated from the College and are identi- 
fied with the Church life. We have bad a Y. M. C. A. for 
years and it has done exceptionallj' fine work. I do not see 
why we should not have both organizations. The E. L. 
meets fortnightly on Saturdays. The Y. M. C. A. meets 
weekly on Wednesdays. The work of the two is largely 
the same, the developing of the spiritual life and the reach- 
ing of non-Christians. 

It is not necessary to add to the paper as such but there 
is a new problem in our School and College work, of recent 
birth. It is the question of the formation of missionary 
bands, or ministerial bands of those Young People, who 
have decided to devote their lives to Christian work. Un- 
less such young people are held together, a very small pro- 
portion will stick through to the end. At Bareilly where 
this matter was discussed and the question of the Student 
Volunteer Movement came up, it was decided to ask the 
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American Movement to vitalize the Movement here. The 
S. V. M, would touch largely College men. What about the 
Schools ? There should be organized a branch, a Junior 
branch of the S. V. M. It was said at Bareilly that unless 
the S. V. M. would do something the Methodist Church 
would have to take the matter up for itself. Then again, 
our School and College problems centre around .non-Chris- 
tians. The Y. M. C. A., does not touch the non-Christian 
element of the Schools. If it touches the Schools at all it is the 
Christian element. If it touches the non-Christians at all, it is 
in the Colleges. Would it be possible to introduce an organiza- 
tion of some kind which would have for its specific object the 
reaching of non-Christians, thus holding Christians together 
in a special band ?" 

Ingram said : "It was my business to send on to Carter 
of the I. N.C. the resolutions arrived at at Bareilly and to ask 
that what was being done in the South should be done in 
the North. I have just heard from him to the effect that 
no man has yet been secured. 

The difficulty seems to be that the men in these minis- 
terial bands, numbering some 400, and just dead in earnest, 
are of an average age of 16 and not yet ready to join the 
S. V. M. 

Ewing said : "The S. V. M. does not at present exist 
in India except on paper. If it has a Secretary, it is G. S. qftheS.v.M. 
Eddy. It was started in 1896 and cards were printed but 
later they were held back ." 

Barber said : "There has been no S. V. M. in India for 
many years. The time was not ripe. G. S. Eddy was the 
Secretary. Carter's letter indicates the close tie between the 
Y. M. ('. A. and the S. V. M. and the purpose to reconsti- 
tute the latter." 

Grace sd^d: "It is but fair to say that the matter has 
not been lost sight of. It was discussed at the Conference 
of Secretaries of the Y. M. C. A. last year, and although not 
all thought it wise, it was definitely resolved to postpone 
actipn for a time, to avoid rnisunderstandings in regard to 
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Warns said : "There is no question of more interest to me, 
but I doubt if this Joint Conference can do much with it. 
Is not this the question for us, How can we do more for non- 
Ohristians ? 

Ewing said : "The reference to team-work should shape 
our policy. Each Society should have separate libraries in 
the Colleges on Bible Study and Character- Building and 
should encourage Christian students to meet and plan for 
team work." 

Cotelingham said : "Our great objective in School or 
College work is to bring our boys and young men to Christ, 
whatever be the organization. A good deal of the Christian 
work done in Schools and Colleges must depend upon the 
man or men at the head. If they are spirit-filled men the 
work takes shape along the lines of one organization or 
another. Above all and far more important, is the indirect 
influence of the School or College, brought about very large- 
ly by the character of the man who is at the head. In 
.connection witli the Wardlaw College, I have had great 
difficulties in starting a Y. M. C. A. I was often asked to 
bring the College into line with the Y. M. C. A. Movement 
but I had hardly any Christian men for Committees, although 
we have a Prayer Union meeting every Monday for prayer, 
.and a Literary Union Meeting every Saturday for debates 
etc., and have also an Athletic Union. We have all the 
elements of a well-organized Y. M. C. A. and the work is 
•being done without the name. We have a Society of C E. 
whose business it is to interest itself in the distribution of 
healthy Christian literature amongst the students of the 
College, amongst the people of the town and amongst the 
members of the Church. After hearing the Report, I carry 
away;with me, to be put into practice, the suggestion re- 
garding team-work." 

Barber said: "The Y. M. C. A. in Calcutta with 13 
Secretaries and 1,100 members is in only one Mission College. 
In these Colleges the^re is the half hour of Bible Study, but 
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it is class work, compulsory work. Every professor has 
his own inquirers. They have their open air preaching'. 
In connection with their Hostels, they have their Bible 
Classes, carried on by Professors. In the Hindu Hostel of 
the Church of Scotland they have their missionary Superin- 
tendent. Men are expected to attend the Sunday afternoon 
meeting. We cannot have among the students a mass 
movement. Many are being converted, very few are being 
baptized. We are finding oi.u: largest opportunity in the 
men who come to us for private interviews. 

Bashford : — "Socrates was teaching one of his pupils, 
probably Alcibiades, and when he failed to change he refused 
to teach him any longer. The pupil objected but Socrates 
said, 'Yes, I have a right to refuse.' I do not propose to teach 
you to tear down what I am building up. I would make it 
the business ot missionary educational institutions to make 
Christians. I would say, this School runs for distinctively 
Christian purposes and that is the one aim for which the 
School exists. If you do not come for that purpose we will 
close the School and go out and do evangelistic work, but 
if we run the School at all we will do it along distinctively: 
Christian lines, and if we can't make Christian scholars we 
will let some one else make secular scholars. The Church 
exists here for the evangelization of India. The Government 
exists to make secular scholars. I would not have a 
man in my faculty who would not co-operate to this end. 
You will not see Christian results unless you make that your 
end. If giving an education, or getting money, or getting a 
lot of students, is the end, that will shape your policy but 
if making Christians is your end, then that will shape your 
policy. I would say to Non-Christian students who should 
come to me : We are here as Christians and as missionaries, 
we are not hear to teach men to make money. If we can 
make that idea bulk up about as large as Mt. Everest in the 
Plains of India, we shall accomplish our end r:think you- 
will get the students even along those lines. It is amazing 
that we should have been working tor 50' or 60 years and 
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not reaping^. What is the end you have in view ? I 
would attempt to train these Christian students to look out 
for the Non-Christiau students. This was done constantly 
at the Ohio Wesleyan University. Some Christian student 
was made responsible for every unconverted student. We 
made it impossible for any man to say that nothing had been 
done for him for six months and that when a special campaign 
was on, everyone was interested in him. He was tackled 
within the first week. I would have every Christian stu- 
dent in the College organized for personal work. Think 
of the methods of the politicians ! You are not going 
to accomplish anything in the Chiurchifyou despise means. 
You have to pray just as though you never did any work 
yourself and you have to work just as though there were 
not any Lord ! The set time is always at hand when God 
can find people that he can use. The trouble is that often 
when people are convicted there is no one to speak to them. 
Often we have to say to men, "What is the use of your want- 
ing to be a preacher if you can't get to the work now ? At 
Pekin they had a practice of sending out 70 men in couples 
under proper supervision. 

The kingdom of Heaven means the saving and building 
up of humanity. I never' attend a convention without think- 
ing that the first prayer and the middle prayer and the last 
prayer ought to be for a baptism of common-sense and even 
before that first one I would put a prayer for unselfishness 
"in honour preferring one another". In China we have the 
same question about different organizations. Start with un- 
selfishness and common sense and with the saving of men 
as supreme, and these other problems will be worked out. 
If 3'ou can have a million men and women brouglit to Ci)rist 
here in India in the next four or five years, then you will 
help us tremendously in China, Let us keep our end supreme 
and let us make all the sacrifice necessary for the attainment 
of that end". 

Badley said : "Even if the Non-Christians left the Luck- 
now College we should still have enough Christians to be 
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taught and cultivated. We can therefore take to heart this 
advice without fear that we shall have to close the College. 

Ewing said : "We have been having a difficult timS in 
ourY. M.C. A, because the Non -Christians expect a voice 
in the management of affairs. It is a question whether the 
Associate members should not have some voice. 

Barber said "In Calcutta, Non-Christians are put on 
Literary and Library and Athletic Committees. The C. E. 
has associate members and even associate Societies, com- 
posed entirely of Non-Christians from 10 to 15 or 16 years 
of age" 

Mansell said: "The E. L. provides for associate members 
who have all the privileges of active membership except to 
vote or to hold office. I was told of some girls in Calcutta 
who were reading the daily readings and who had learned to 
love the Scripture and the Christ of the Scriptures. They 
bought Scripture portions with their daily allowance and 
gave them to a Scripture woman and said ' Talie these and 
distribute them to Non-Christian homes.' Meantime those 
Non-Christians were praying and they were associated with 
the Lord Jesus." 

Mansell also said: "We should urge the making of evangel- 
istic effort in the Schools and the taking of more definite 
steps along the lines suggested in the paper." 

Badley said : "We haven't touched on the problem of 
the employment of Non-Christians. We need more Christian 
teachers. So long as we have eight Non-Christian teachers, 
and a Christian Head Master, and possibly one other Christian 
teacher we can't have much team work," 

The Preamble and Resolutions were then passed. 
Donohugh felt that it was a small thing to pass Resolutions, 
and that the important thing was to get something practical in 
connection with this work that would tend to bring about 
some advance movement in our educational institutions. 

Badley felt the importance of providing for something 
practical, and suggested that the paper on College Problems 
be printed off separately in a sufficient number to make it 
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possible to send a copy to every College and High School 
connected with any Missionary Society in India. 

' Donohugh said that Fleming who prepared the paper 
and the whole Committee would doubtless be willing to 
undertake the- circulation ot the paper together with the 
preamble and resolutions, and in doing so they might be asked 
to state that the paper was a part of the Report of this Con- 
.ference. 

Badley said that the cost would be very small if the 
extra copies were struck off at the time when the report itself 
was going through the Press, and offered the following reso- 
lutions : — 

Whereas, it is most desirable to do something practical 
along this line and make sure that this admirable paper on 
College and School Problems, together with our Resolutions 
shall reach and be brought definitely to the attention of those 
in whose hands lies the shaping of the policy of our educa- 
tional institutions, therefore, 

Resolved, that we arrange to have extra copies of the 
Paper together with the Resolutions struck off while theReport 
of the Conference is going through the press, and that a copy 
of each be sent to the authorities of every Christian College 
and High School in India, Burmah and Ceylon. 

Further, that a brief covering letter be sent along with 
the Paper and Resolutions in order to insure; so far as possible, 
a favourable reception of them, and that this whole matter 
be entrusted for putting into effect to the Rev. D. J . Fleming 
of the Forman Christian College at Lahore. 



Fourth Session. 

Tuesday, February, 26th, 6 p. m. 



After the usual opening prayer, the report on Christian 
Stewardship and Tithing was presented by the Rev. G. W, 
Briggs of Naini Tal. 
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Christian Stewardship and Tithing. 



This question is to be discussed from the standpoint of 
Indian young people. The Indian side of the question is 
the more important because it represents the large majority 
of all our young people, and because there U so much more StamJpoint, 
to be done tor them. We must bear in mind that our 
problem has to do with a body of young people very few 
of whom have had many educational advantages. The 
college trained, and even the higli school trained are a 
relatively small number. The great mass of those with 
\vhora we are concerned have not studied above the middle 
Standard. This condition will confront us for ,many years 
to come. So, our planning must be on such a plane as to 
reach and to use those who make up the ranks of our young 
people. If we fire over their heads we shall fail. 

A canvas of the field brings very little to light, A 
growing effort is being made towards self-support, and 
Christians are being trained in giving. But while there are 
various efforts being made to get the young people to give 
there are not many real plans. In some schools the boys 
and girls give a little, in some cases on their own initiative. 
JMuch is done to teach the children and young people that 
they ought to give. Some good work is being done by the 
Tenth Legion, and an attempt is being made to build up 
a Christian Stewardship Enrollment. 

Not much is being done at home for Christian Steward- 
ship, and, probably, the matter is being pushed here as well 
as it is there. 

Among the helps in the vernacular are: — The Tenth 
Legion, The Tenth Legion Manual, and Masih Mukhtar. 

In English considerable material is available. The 
Young Men's Christian Association has some good literature; 
the publishing agency of the Methodist Episcopal Board for 
Foreign Missions issues a Tithing Package that contains 
many good things ; a layman in Chicago issues some good 
tracts ; and a few pamphlets are issued by the United Chris- 
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tian Endeavour Society of India, Burma, and Ceylon. 

Tlie difficulties may be summed up under lethargy, sel- 
fishness, ignorance and lack of plans. There is an effort to 
get people to give large amounts, but the real point in the 
problem is not there. The way people give, rather than the 
amotmi, should be the chief point of concern. 

At present there seems to be no branch of the Christian 
Church that is really handling this subject, and it cannot 
be said that Christians anywhere in the world, in anyi consi- 
derable numbers, have risen to the Scriptural idea of Chris- 
tian Stewardship. 

In India we have every opportunity for pioneer work. 
As there is not much to be torn down, we can begin on bare 
foundations to develop this subject on correct lines. 

The following outline for development is suggested : — 

a. The Scripture standard of giving should be systemat- 
ically and persistently taught. Of course this standard has 
the tithe as the mimimum basis. Really, the tenth belongs 
to God, and is not a gift. Giving begins when the tenth is 
exceeded. The idea of giving must be defined. It must be 
cleared of the notions that cluster about it in various forms 
Giving is not a means of exchange. Since giving should 
be systematic and proportionate, it can be done in terms of 
"kind," of "time," or of " money." It will be noted that 
tithing and giving are distinct ideas. They do not cover 
the same ground. 

b. There is another and more advanced idea that 
should be built upon the truth just stated i.e. the idea of 
Christian Stewardship. This means that all that comes into 
our care, which we commonly call " ours,"is held in trust by 
us for God. We are not owners, but stewards. So, we must 
administer our earning power, our teaching power, our in- 
fluencing power,— all our powers for the interests of our Lord 
and His Kingdom. 

c. These Scriptural ideas should be regularly taught 
with a faithful appeal to conscience. All substantial giving, 
and all real stewardship must rest with an educated cons- 
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cience. And the Word of God grips the conscience. 

d. To these fundamentals may be added a third, — a 
careful presentation of needs. There must be set forth 
proper objects upon which to turn the results of our teaching. 
Although these objects may be local or general, they must 
be real and Scriptural. One of the notable results of the 
Study of Missions amongst the young people of America has 
been a large increase in giving in the aggregate ; and, more 
important still, a development of Scriptural methods of 
giving ; i. e. tithing and consecration. Not sentimental, but 
heroic appeal, will draw our young people into proper 
methods of giving, if they are acquainted with the methods. 

Amongst local interests may be included support of 
workers in near-by villages, and in unoccupied territory. 
Among general interests ma}^ be named work in other parts 
of India, and in other lands, — interests that will lay in the 
mind the foundations of world-view and world-effort. These 
needs, or interests, shculd be so presented as to impress the 
idea of personal responsibility upon the young people. 

e. The next point of importance is the provision 
of proper helps— those which will provide leaders with materi- 
als out of which to prosecute a piotracted campaign of 
education. The helps should include siinple Scripture teach- 
ing, appreciations of this teaching, illustrations of it, and 
suggestions lor the use of it. A series of interesting stories 
should be provided. All this literature should be adapted 
to the people, and should be such as will stimulate'and help 
them. It should be in the vernacular and not too difficult 
for those in the middle schools. Besides this, literature 
of a still simpler nature should be provided. The follow- 
ing is a list of some good material in English: — The Grace 
of Giving, Scriptural Habits of Giving, The Christian Use 
of the Tithe System, The Opportunity of the Hcur, or 
Christian Stewardship, Christian Missions and the Highest 
Use of Wealth, The Stewardship of Money, What We owe 
and How to pay it, Two Ways of Giving, Thanksgiving Ann, 
When the Deacon Talked in Church, The Deacon's Tenth, 
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Brother Rugg's Heart' Disease, and Mr. Adburry's Stupid 
Thanksgiving Day. " The Conversion of Mary Christopher " 
is having a wide and growing sale. Andrew Murray has 
written a book on "Money." "My Silver and Gold" by 
George Sherwood Eddy is a very fine little book that should 
have a wide sale. 

Perhaps none of these should be translated or adapted, 
but they will illustrate the kivd of helps that we need,. The 
best help now in the vernacular is a simplified and adapted 
translation ot "The Tenth Legion, or God's Portion published 
by the C. E. Society. 

/, Further, many local conventions should be held. A 
simplified plan of a meeting like that at Silver Bay U. S. A. 
should be multiplied heie. These conventions should be not 
for the leaders merely, and the missionaries, htt for the yoiini; 
people. Otherwise the meetings will be a failure. The local 
idea should be kept clearly in mind. In these conventions 
the trutli must be driven home in simple, appealing ways. 
The District Conference or what corresponds to it, may offer 
an opportunity to work out the convention idea. Of course, 
at tliese conventions other topics could be discussed, 

g. Again, since we hold so many of the young people in 
the schools where constant Christian teaching is provided, we 
should use the opportunity thus afforded for definite and 
regular teaching on this subject. At the same time, the verna- 
cular, religious papers, which reach so many people, should 
be brought into use. 

h. Some schemes should ibe devised that will help to 
develope giving on tlie principles laid down above. Here 
there will have to be considerable exercise of inventive genius. 
Perhaps the best help available is that entitled "The Tenth 
Legion Manual. ' On the same basis booklets should be 
made that show the amounts in "sers' and days, and even in 
smaller terms. There should be variety enough to cover all 
local conditions, Along with these helps should be pledges. 
Definite seasons for giving v\-ill be helpful. The early Chris- 
tian practice of weekly giving is a good one. Well arranged, 
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simple programmes for young people's meeting are needed. 
A series should be planned and issued, perhaps through our 
religious papers. "Tlie Grace of Giving" is a suggestive 
programme. The Tenth Legion idea should be pushed. 

Whatever plan is chosen it must be constantly watched 
and nursed. 

Conclusion. 

In Young People's Societies the emphasis should be laid 
upon methods of giving, and plans for teaching should precede 
plans for collecting. We have a broad field to cover, and it 
will take considerable time before we can sow the seed pro- 
perly, and cultivate the lands up to the point where we can 
reap an abundant harvest. 

To achieve proper standards of giving, we must persis- 
tently attend to the following cardinal points: — 

1. The Scriptural teaching on tithing, on giving, and on 
Christian Stewardship. 

2. For this purpose create a literature and hold con- 
ventions. 

3. Set forth real interests, or Christian enterprises. 

4. Devise local and general plans that will put into 
operation what is being taught. 



r G. W. Briggs, Convener. 
I M. C. David, 
Committee, l E. T. Bobb, 

I H. R. Calkins, 
I J. P. Jones. 



Resolution. 



Resolved that this conference urge upon all Young 
People's Societies the innportance of encouraging among 
the members systematic and proprotionate giving either 
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in money or in kind by providing suitable literature in , 
the vernaculars and by presenting th'e subject at s-tated 
times in Local meetihgs. 

Diiscussion. 

It was announced that Tithe Manuals were on the table 
in English and Hindi and that a Roman Urdu translation was 
in course of preparation. 

Bandy said : — " Money is pretty hard to get out of 
Boun tif ui people who never see it but it is remarkable what people can 
kind." do who never see money. We have fifteen bighas of land 

given rent free for a year to the young people, who have it 
planted with water-melons worth about Rs. 25 per bigha net. 
I have seen half a cart-load of sweet potatoes given and we 
have had smallfcr quantities of coarse grain. Of pigs and 
chickens we have had quantities. The pigs don't meet a 
ready sale, but chickens and eggs are more easily disposed of, 
and so people who never see money can be led into a great 
amount of giving. If you shew the people a way to give that 
they can use. I have never seen such glad givers, almost ex- 
travagant and reckless in their giving. We can by giving 
time and exercising ingenuity make it possible for people to 
give. The community of which I speak gave Rs. 572, three 
years ago and the year before last, Rs. 1088. Their gifts 
last year amounted to Rs. 1460 odd and this year I expect it 
to amount to Rs. 2,000, all given by Hindustani people. 
The community now number about 3,500 including 
children." 

B ad ley szid: "We hear a lot about westernising our 
An error of work. If anywhere we do it detrimentally it is here. We 

Mission Chur- . ■,- , , • ^ . 

ehes' have not utilised this way of getting money in kind. What 

we have heard is most remarkable. We should look to a 
campaign of getting gifts in kind. Among the non-Chris- 
tians probably 9/ioths of the giving is of that sort. We are 
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always asking for money— especially, silver collections and 
we don't get it." 

Bandy said : " In a village a man gave a little pig. 
I said, 'Take that back and keep it six months and then give 
it !' A little girl brought a chicken which her mother had 
given her. I told her to take it home and wait till there 
was a brood of chickens equal to the number of children in 
the School. 

Replying to the following questions, "How much territory 
do you cover ?" and " How have you the collections made ?" 
Sawrfj/ continued. " We have our teachers all instructed to 
teach the importance of giving. We have a quarterly Con- 
ference when all the teachers and their wives come in. I 
have pay-day and monthly Conference at different times in 
the month, from ist to 3rd, 5th, 7lh, 9th, 12th and so on, 
and if they don't bring in the returns along these lines I 
simply hammer the heads of those preachers and teachers 
(laughter) — literally ! The district is 35 miles in one direction 
and the same in the other — somewhat less 1 (Renewed laugh- 
ter). 

In reply to the question, "What is the proportion of the 
returns to the expenditure ?" he said : "It does not all go 
to salaries. The water-melon patches are planted with a 
view to building churches. Three churches are being built. 
It does not approach self-support. These Christians come 
altogether from the sweeper caste. The chamar caste does 
not give." 

Drake said : "I feel considerable doubt about the Scrip- 
tural ground for tithing. I am not clear. It is an O. T. in- 
stitution. With extreme hesitation should I press an idea 
of this kind. I question the wisdom of beginning with the 
idea of tithing, though of course the N. T. giving ought to 
exceed that of the O. T." 

It was suggested to omit the words " Tithing " and 
" Giving " and to emphasize only Christian Stewardship. 

Briggs was of opinion that for teaching purposes all 
three were desirable. « 
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It was suggested LU^t fi preferable tsrnamology would be 
Systematic and Proportionate Giving and Cliristian Steward.- 
ship'. Christian Stewardship, it was insisted, means that all 
we have, we have in trust, and that it is the idea of conse- 
cration. 

Mansell said : "The phrase 'Christian Stewardship' used 
in a resolution such as that proposed i§ out of place because 
at once it will be connected by some with the technieal idea 
of tithing, while others will understand it differently. I don't 
think it would be wise to make the distinction between 
tithing and giving. 

iirj^^i' said 1- The means I would advocate are an edu- 
cational c;impaign, literature, and conventions or public 
meetings. 

Badley sajd ' "If by " conventions " is meant large 
general gatherings we overdo the matter. If simply a pub- 
he ineetiug then it is all right. We might say that this 
Conference urges upon all Young Peoples' Societies, the im- 
portance of systematic and proportionate giving, either in 
money or in kind, and of advocating the duty of giving at 
certain special times. 

The Report on " Temperatice Work mftd Meetings" was 
submitted by the Rev. W. A. Mansell, D. D, 

Temperance Work a^nd Meetings. 



The ■ sphere 
of .inquiry. 



The subject tor consideratiori is " Temperance work and 
Meetings." The fact that this is a Conference of workers 
connected with Young People practically limits our inquiry 
to Temperance Work and Meetings among the Young, and 
through the agency of Young People's Societies. We shall 
endeavour as far as possible to follow the line of inquiry laid 
down in the circular sent out to the various Committees 
but it will be necessary at the end to leav* the general plan 
and present special suggestions for considering the question 
in a more practical and broader way. 
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/. What plans are being followed in the various organ- Very little 
Uattons in Indiaf On the whole it may be fair to say that wo?k"'\"ing 
very little practical temperance work is attempted, in the 
average Young People's Society, An occasional Temperance 
Meeting is all that is attempted, in most places. 

The Christian Endeavour organization has taken an 
important step in advance in the appointing of special tem- 
peraaee subjects for its prayer meetings once a quarter. 
This will definitely bring the subject of temperance before 
the entire Christian Endeavour field every three months, 
and is sure to result in increased interest and in an increased 
feeling of responsibility. 

The Epworth League has no regular periodical topic 'Merey and 
appointed for consideration but it mentions Temperance ment may 
work as one of the fields of activity for the "Mercy and Temperance 
Help" department and tiierefore makes it possible for the ^'^ ^- ^• 
ittbjeet to be occasionally brought before the members. My 
own observation leads me to the conclusion that unless some 
one specially interested in temperance urges the League to 
prepare a temperance programme, little or nothing is done 
by the League as an organization. 

The Sunday School Union through the International 
Committee also emphasize the need of temperance instruc- 
tion for the Young in th6 fact that it also has a quarterly 
temperance lesson in its lesson scheme. This brings the 
subject prominently before the entire body of the Young Peo- 
ple of the Church and thus the S. S. Union is probably the 
most widely useful of any of the Young Peoples' organiza- 
tions in' this particular. But as the work of the Sunday 
School is manifestly limited to teaching, one cannot expect 
aiay definite practical results from the Sunaay School organi- 
zation. 

In addition to these efforts good work has been done b)-- 
individual Churches in the maintenance of active Temperance 
Societies, These have been generally Church of England 
Societies, inspired possibily by the excellent Temperance 
paper, "Parhezgari" Which formerly was exclusively devoted 
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to Temperance and publisbed 'under the auspices of the 
Church Mission at Allahabad. Two such Societies which are 
specially worthy of notice exist at Lucknow and Mussoorie. 

There are in a number of Young People's Societies, 
specially among the Christian Endeavourers, Temperance 
Committees who actively engage in the Temperance propa- 
ganda and report monthly to their Societies as to what work 
has been accomphshed. There is undoubtedly a wide field 
for effort in this line. Concerning this we will speak later. 

2. What plans are in use elsewhere which could be 
adopted or adaited for use in India ? The answer to this 
question is very difficult. The Epworth League in America 
has undertaken a special personal canvass of its entire mem- 
bership to induce them all to become pledged abstainers. It 
has the advantage of being backed up by a Church which 
requires total abstinence and it founded its effort on the princi- 
ple that the making of the children total abstainers will secure 
them from the beginning as strong Temperance advocatesboth 
by precept and example. An effort was made (interdenomi- 
national, we believe) to institute such a canvass among 
Young People in India, but as we have not heard anything 
of it for sometime, we conclude it was premature. We are 
not sure that it would be possible to secure entire unanimity 
of opinion as to the advisability of pushing a personal canvass 
to secure signatures to a total abstinence pledge among all 
the members of our Young People's Societies, — although we 
are convinced that it would be an important and most bene- 
ficial enterprise 

The efforts which are made in other lands to influence 
public legislation or to secure obseivance of existing laws 
cannot of course be employed in India, but there is room for 
a beginning at least in this direction in the large cities. In 
the very important work of influencing public opinion the 
Young People's Societies may have an important part. And 
there is perhaps no better work for them to undertake than 
arranging for public meetings for non-Christians at which 
the great problems of Temperance can be presented for con- 
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sideration. The need of this kind of work cannot be denied 
when one sees the immense strides which the diink trafific 
has made in the last 30 years in India. The people must 
be awake and alive to the danger, or the results are sure to 
be disastrous in the extreme and it is our part to help 
through the agency of our Societies in forming public opinion 
and in staying the progress of this insidious evil. 

3. What approved helps are available ? The various 
church papers frequently print Temperance articles. "Shahi 
Khidmat" is the successor of a temperance organ and regular- 
ly devotes a large portion of its space to Temperance in- 
structions. The Indian Christian Endeavourer has frequent 
articles on the subject both in the notes on the prayer meet- 
ing topics and in its general columns. The literature depart- 
ment of the National W. C. T. U. is well stocked with books 
and tracts on this subject which can be purchased from their 
book depot. (Address, Mrs.T.C. Badley,LalBagh, Lucknow.) 

4. Wh at helps should be provided ? The preparation 
of literature is being pushed by the W, C. T. U, and other 
temperance organizations in India, and for a time at least it 
would seem that it will be sufficient for our workers to co- 
operate with these organizations in the preparation and 
circulation of Temperance Literature. 

■ 5. What special difficulties have been met? and how 
may they be overcome. 

This may introduce us to the subject as a whole and 
here we may enter upon the discussion of the topic in 
its special relation to our personal responsibility. We 
are inclined to think that the chief difficulty is the fact 
that most Christian workers are not aroused to a sense of the 
importance of the work. Our connections with the ravages 
of drink are so inconsiderable that we do not appreciate the 
real danger which confronts us. The danger is twofold.— 

ist. The direct menace to the sobriety and prosperity of 
the people of India. No one who carefully studies the Excise 
returns, independently of the Government attempts to ex- 
plain them, can deny that there is a very serious metiace to 
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th«|welfare of the people in tbe astonishingl}' rapid growth 
of the drink traiSSc. 

2nd, But there is a second danger. Thoughtful Indians 
cannot but see that the promoting of this traflfic, so harmful to 
the best interests of the people, is the direct work of persons 
nominally Christians and they will be bound to inquire how 
their religion can permit them, to allow, nay rather t6 foster, a 
course which they know leads to ruin. Indeed we have 
heard of many thoughtful Indians who have Said "this course 
makes us afraid of Christianity". It cannot but be a hind- 
rance to the progress of Christianity. The religious teachings 
of both Hindus and Mohamaiedans oppose the use of strong 
drink. The followers of these religions can but infer from 
what they see that the Christian religion permits, and the fol- 
lowers of the Christian religion favor both by Government 
provisions and by personal example indulgence in intoxicat- 
ing liquors. 

Another difficulty which we have to deal with in 
the Temperance question is the lad of agreement among 
Christian communions and among Christian workers as 
regards the teaching of the Scriptures in the matter of 
Temperance, and, in particular, total abstinence. It seems 
to me that one of the most desirable things to Seek for 
is the formation of a simple and clear statement of our belief 
as Christians as to what the Bible teaches concerning Tem- 
perance. Does it or does it not encourage the moderate use 
of intoxicating liquors? Is it possible to arrive at some basis 
Of agreement on this point? It seems to me that if it 
possible to have an authoritative statement from a repre- 
sentative body—that would be practically accepted as the 
doctrine of the Christian Church — concerning this vexed 
question, it would go far toward helping us to present & 
strong front against the enemy. It may seem to some to 
be Utopian to expect such a solution but I believe that it is 
not too much to ask for or to expect from the Lord that He 
would help us to see eye to eye on this important subject. 

Modern science seems to be advancing continually in the 
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clearness with which it stateis that evm the moderate \ise of The evils of 

, , . . alcohol being 

alcoholic liquors IS harmful. 'Ihe medical profession in Eng- more and 
land has in a remarkable manner changed its position during fought ''and 
the last few years and has presented a strong petition bigned J^gg*jg£^ge"to 
hy 15000 medical practitioners in England for compulsory takea definite 
Temperance Education in the schools. Compulsory Scien' ''°^' '""' 
tific Tepiperance instruction is practically universal in 
America, It is liisely soon to be in England, It has been 
adopted in Bengal. It has reqently been adopted for Army 
Schools in India. The Educational departments in otheir 
Provinces in India are considering the question of adopting it 
as a part of the Code regulations. It is a curious spectacle to 
have Scientjiic Education declaring that alcohol is a poison 
and even the habitual moderate uss of it harmful, while the 
Church standi alo<jf and makep no definite statement con- 
cerning it, and makes no attempt to harmonize and bring into 
a systematic whole the very large body of Scriptural teach- 
ing conctjrning the use of wine and spirituous liquors. We 
should like first of all to see some attempt at the solution of 
this problern, Then we are of the opinipn that we would be 
ready to make a rapid advance. 

It has been suggested that a Joint Committee be consti- 
tuted of the General Secretaries of the various organizations 
represented here with a view to concerted action being taken 
in the immediate future on the lines of issuing to their mem- 
bers helpfel data in leaflet form. The Committee might also 
endeavQur to promote definite results along tjie lines suggest- 
ed in the early part of this paper, viz. 

1 . Holding temperance meetings for Christians at which 
an important part should always be seeking to reclaim any 
who may be in danger of becoming victinas to the habit pf 
drink. 

2. Arranging for systematic instruction for children in 
Temperance and urging the periodical presentation of the 
sjibject of temperance from our pulpits. 

3. fjolding Temperance meetings for non-Christians 
and eRglefivpurijig to create a ooireet public opinion, 
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4. The preparation and distribution of Temperance 
literature. - 

In conclusion it should be borne in mind that the 
Societies here represented are not the only workers in 
the temperance field. The chief work still devolves on the 
Church itself. There are customs prevailing in some places 
among our Christians which need to be corrected. The free 
use of that which may be so harmful in connection with 
some of the most sacred experiences of the Christian life, as 
at weddings, Christenings and Christmas lestivities are 
certainly social customs which are to be deplored and which 
should speedily be abrogated. We beUeve that the Church 
itself under the leadership of Christ will rise to the occasion 
and in this as in every other work of grace it will go forward 
to fulfill the perfect and holy will of its Founder, who will 
bring us in his Divine wisdom to perfect union in faith and 
knowledge, and through a realization of the highest ideal of 
Christian self-sacrifice, to final and complete victory. 



(W. A. 
<C. H. 
(a. L. 



W. A. MANSELL, (Convener). 
Committee. I C. H. BANDY. 

PLOWMAN. 



Resolution on Temperance. 

Resolved that the General Secretaries of the Young 
People's Society of Christian Endeavor, the Epworth 
League, the National Council of the Y. M. C. A. and 
the Sunday School Union be requested to confer with a 
view to concerted faction being taken in the immediate 
future on the following lines: — 

1, In the preparation and distribution of temper- 
ance literature. 

2. In urging that in the various Societies more 
active efforts be made for (a) holding temperance meet- 
ings for Christians at which an important part should 
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always be seeking to reclaim any who may be in danger 
o£ becoming victims to the habit of drink, {b) holding 
temperance meetings for non-Christians and endeavor- 
ing to create and correct public opinion. 

3. In arranging for systematic instruction for 
children in temperance and also urging the periodical 
presentation of the subject of temperance from the 
pulpits. 

4, In united efforts in larger cities to secure the 
the better observance of existing laws, and, when possible, 
the closing of grog shops. 

Discussion. 

Barber told of an instance of what had been done by some 
Young Peoples' Societies in Calcutta. They knew that the 
time was coming for the remodelling of the Excise Laws. 
They called a union meeting and appointed an investigating 
Committee including members of the Y. P, Societies them- 
selves. First they looked into the violation of existing laws. 
They had hours of observation of the number going in and 
coming out of various liquor shops in an hour, indicating also 
who they were. As a result of that tabulated information 
presented to the Excise Committee, 15 Grog-shops out of 
140 had been closed, 

Cotelingham declared that Hindus weie taking the 
same stand and that we ought to urge Societies not to ap- 
point pastors, who have Timothy's complaint and who there- 
fore could not and would not bring up the subject. We 
owed much to the M. E. Mission for its stand on Drink and 
Debt, even discharging men after sufficient notice on the 
score of chronic insolvency. 

Fitch advocated the getting up of a collection of ghazals 
and hhajans, especially in order to influence children and 
young people. 

Badley thought there ought to be more reference to the 
subject of Temperance from the pulpit. 
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Holland with great regret rose to sound a discor ant 
note. He belonged to a Church whose practice had been 
uniform through the ages. He could not vote for the paper 
as it stood. He thought it went beyond temperance. He 
asked whether a real inquirer ever had been prevented from 
being a Christian by the practice of some parts of the Church ? 
it was an easy stone to throw, and there were other stones 
to throw. He asked if the paper did not exclude a great 
number of temperance advocates. He asked if the Con- 
ference could not make its action such as to unite all Tem- 
perance advocates and total abstainers ? 

Mahsell replied that because of that feeling, which he 
had anticipated, it was his wish that the Report should not be 
published. He regretted that the Churches did not sae eye 
to eye on this point. He believed it was not too much to 
ask or to expect of the Lord that we should see eye to eye. 
There was an increasing number of people in the Church of 
England as well as elsewhere who were becoming ' total 
abstainers. He would not be at all aggrieved if it were 
considered better not to print the paper. The Conference 
would prepare a Temperance resolution on which all could 
agree. The paragraph under discussion he believed with 
all his heart. He believed that eventually it would become 
the practice of all Christendom. He might be mistaken but 
he believed it would be so. He would not like the paper 
printed without that paragraph and would propose simply to 
print resolutions. 

Anderson asked whether every paper printed was to be 
understood to be subscribed to by every member of the Con- 
ference ? 

Webber said that in the Church of England there were 
differences of opinion. He believed that even in the Church 
of England, there were churches where it was customary to 
use unfermented wine, thought not with the consent of the 
Bishops. He could not, however, believe that the use of 
wine in the Holy Communion had anything to do with the 
excessive drinking among IndiaH Chiistians. 
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Bandy subscribed to all that had been said but wanted 
to know if the Decennial Conference had not put on record 
a statement that was eminently safe. 

Mansell pointed out that the whole difference of opinion 
was probably on the point of a single service in the Church. 
The Lord could wait for the completion of His plans. It 
was not for us to say what His plans were. We could wait 
too. He definitely requested that the paper be not printed. 

Here Drake expressed doubt as to the possibility of 
there being any such declaration made by a body of Chris- 
tians in India or elsewhere as could be binding on the belief 
of individuals or churches with regard to the teaching of 
Scripture on the question of total abstinence. The Protestant 
Church knew no Vatican, and conviction on such matters 
must be sought by other means. Further, he doubted wheth- 
er the Bible contained categorical teaching on total ab' 
stinence. The practice of total abstinence was rather the fruit 
of Christian ethics, not to be gleaned superficially from 
scriptural precept. It was being reached by a historical evolu- 
tion determined by the force of Christian principles, and 
unanimity on the question of total abstinence would have to 
be sought along this line of ethical influence, rather than by 
CJilling for ex cathedra dicta. 

Later J/awse//, in deference to the wish of the Confer- 
ence, agreed to a modification of the paragraph dealing with 
the question of the use of fermented wine in the Lord's Sup- 
per. As this paragraph had led to the discussion, above re- 
corded, his obiection to the publishing of the Report was also 
withdrawn. 

The resolutions were all agreed to. 



Fifth Session. 

Wednesday February 37th, 7-30 a.m. 

After devotional exercises, led by Rev, W, G. Proctor _ 
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Dr. A. H. Ewing read the report on " Mission Study " the 
Vice-Chairman, Dr. W. A. Mansell, presiding. 

Mission Study 

" The Missionary interest is growing all the time : the 
The power- Mission Study Class is what is doing it." These words were 

ofV^rs^riTn recently written in the course of a personal letter to India 

Study. fj-Qjji ^i,e Manse of one of the largest churches in the City of 

Baltimore, Maryland, U.S.A. They accurately summarize 
the evidence of experience wherever Mission Study is 
systematically^carried on. Mission,Study furnishes the facts 
and facts are the fuel which feeds the fire of missionary 
enthusiasm. 

God reveals himself in his worlcs as well as in his word 
"Believe me for the very work's sake." The study of Missions 
is the Study of God in his works. 
Mission Necessity is the mother of great movements. God leads 

piits^a^grLt his people by filling them with the sense of a real need. 

need. Mission Study is born of the conviction that only through 

the knowledge thus gained can tlie missionaries needed for 
the evangelisation of the world be raised up and sent forth, 
created and supported. 
I, As regards India, your Committee regrets to report that 
practically nothing has been done in a systematic way for 
the carrying out of the aim of Mission Study, viz : to bring 
the facts of the world-wide Mission field— its need, opportuni- 
ties and experiences — before the young people of the Churches. 
The need for such study is already widely recognized. 
The organization of the National Missionary Society suggests 
a need and constitutes a peculiar opportunity for systematic 
work along Mission Study lines. Even so, nothing definite 
has yet been accomplished. While many are hungering to 
see repeated 'in India, the far-reaching results which have 
followed Mission Study in other lands, yet thus far the 
matter has not gone much beyond the sphere of dreams and 
visions, 
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There are, however, a few' exceptions to this : — 

''0 For nearly two years there i has' been a Mission , some imaii 
Study Class in connection with theiY. M. C. A. of already made, 
tlie Allahabad Christian College. The Lives of Living- 
stone, Carey and Duff as found in the penny series 
of the Christian Literature Society; Judson and 
and Madagascar in the Moody Colportage Series, 
and "New Testament Studies in Missions" by the 
Student Volunteer Movement ot America have 
been studied and the class has now taken up 
'India and Christian Opportunity," also of the 
S. V. M. Series. 

(2) The Moody Colportage Series of eight books, pro- 
curable from the Rev. A. Morton,'^Dhond is used 
in one other place. 

(3) A Tamil "History of Protestant Missions in India" 
is used in Palamcottah. 

(4) The series of books with Latin titles published by 
the Interdenominational Committee of the Woman's 
Boards of North America has been used inone 
Y. W, C. A. (Appendix B). 

(5) Biographical study was pursued in a Study Class 

in the Baldwin Girls' High School, Bangalore, all 
last year. 
(6) One or two of the series of books published by the 
Young People's Missionary Movement of North 
America were used in the Epworth Leagues of 
Lucknow, Naini Tal, Cawnpore and Calcutta dur- 
ing 1906. 
II. The methods for bringing the facts of the world-wide ^se elsewhere. 
field before the Young People of the Churches in other parts 
of the world are three — 

(i) Selection and issue of Libraries of Mission Liter- 
ature, 
(a) Systematic study by means of Departments in 
Religious papers and magazines. 
• (3) Class or Group Work in which carefully prepared ' 
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books with various "Helps'' are systematically 
used. 
Both denominational and undenominational organiza- 
tions have recognized the importance of maliing the best 
missionary literature available for Sunday Schools and all 
Young People's Societies. Quite a number of lists of books 
have been suggested and these have been extensively pur- 
chased by Churches, Sunday Schools and the various Young 
People's Societies. The work of the Young People's Mis- 
sionary Movement may be cited as a sample of what has 
been accomplished in this direction. It has issued two 
General and four Reference Libraries containing from seven 
to twenty volumes each. The number of volumes sold up 
to May ist, 1906 was about 170,000, These books are read 
by Sunday School pupils, and are used in preparation for 
Mission Study Classes and Missionary meetings. (Appen- 
dix B.) 

These has been a good deal of work done in connection 
with various missionary magazines and other publications to 
encourage the Study of Missions. Columns or departments 
are usually undertaken by Christian Endeavour and similar 
Young People's Organizations. The method is to choose an 
individual missionary or a country and give with every issue 
of the periodical an outline with suggestions for reading and 
study. Forward Movement Departments, as these are often 
called, are being conducted in various Church Magazines in 
America. For the last two years such a department has been 
conducted for the British C. E. Union by the Rev. T. R. 
Fleming, B. D. of Newcastle. 

For Class or Group work various courses have been pre- 
pared. The Student Volunteer Movement of North America, 
affiliated with the International Y. M. C. A., and the British 
Christian Student Movement have prepared and issued vari- 
ous volumes suitable for Class work. (Appendix B.) 

Certain Mission Committees have prepared for use in the 
churrhes and various organizations of the denomination 
which they represent special volumes containing brief "Lives" 
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of their leading missionaries and descriptions of their special 
field or fields. The United Presbyterian and Baptist Mission 
Boards in America have issued such books. The C. M. S. is 
bringing out a series of shilling books on its "field." 

Within the last few years the Young People's Mission- 
ary Movement of America has undertaken the preparation " 
of suitable text-books for the use of the Mission Study Classes 
of all churches and organizations. This Movement is unde- 
nominational, yet works through the denominations. It ex- 
pends large sums in the issue of well-written books and in 
the preparation of maps and other accessories of effective 
study, and encourages the various denominations to have 
special editions prepared in their name and issued under their 
auspices and by their own representatives. When a denom- 
ination desires to do so, it may prepare a special chapter 
concerning its own field and have it printed in the same 
volume with the material common to all. 

This Organization has outlined twenty volumes of 
Mission Study Courses, seven of which have already been 
prepared. (Appendix B.) 

This Movement has also been organized recently in 
Great Britian. 

It may be noted in passing that this Movement seeks 
to provide missionary information and stimulus not only to 
the Young People in School and College, and not only to the 
Young People in the various Young People's Organizations, 
but plans to reach the multitude of children in the Sunday 
Schools. 
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And now we come to the aidaptibility of these methods 
to India. Information makes its appeal here as in other 
countries. Facts about Mission lands, set forth in books, 
maps and charts, and well-written biographies of heroes of 
the Cross are not only suited to but greatly needed in this 
country. The methods of providing Libraries aad Courses 
and promoting Class Wotk may be umkesitatingly adopted. 
When we ask what? and how? impoptant pioblems of rijouldeecure 
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adaptation emerge. 

Adaptation shouId;express itself in the following ways : — 

1. Efforts to provide and disseminate literature should 
be unified. 

The aim of the Young People's Missionary Move- 
ment should be adopted. Helps of universal value 
and facts of general interest should be gathered and 
provided by an Inter-denominational Committee. 
These should be distributed by denominational 
agencies and supplemented, where necessary, by 
facts of special interest to the denomination con- 
cerned, thus promoting unity in diversity. 

2. The Libraries, Courses and Helps to be adapted 
should be prepared with the whole church and all 
its departments in mind. Not only are the meni- 
bers of the various Young People's Societies to be 
enlisted in this campaign for giving and receiving 
information, but children in Sunday Schools as well 
as those of "larger growth" who have left Schools 
and Colleges and are making their way in life, are 
to be given opportunities to learn of the ways of 
God in His works among the nations of the earth. 
This means that books in English will supply but a 
small fraction of the need. Probably almost all the 
books and Helps available have been mentioned 
and they are practically all in English. A vernac- 
ular literature on this great subject in all the great 
languages must be created. To be sure a "History of 
Protestant Missions" in Tamil has been referred to 
and the Life of Wm. Carey in Hindi is now going 
through the press for the N. 1. Tract Society. 
Brief Lives of Duff and Carey in Hindi by J.J.Lucas 
and J. C. R. Ewing are also procurable from the 
N. L Tract Society, Allahabad. But this is but a 
beginning. English books and Helps now in exist* 
ence should be adapted and prices reduced and 
vernacular books and Helps should be put on the 
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market at prices ranging from As. 2 to 8, 
III. If now we ask more definitely what Helps should be 
provided the following points in reply suggest themselves : — 

1. Helps to Mission Study in India should lay special Suggestions 
stress upon India. Other lands and their needs and Helps"^"'^" °* 
missionary achievements are by no means to be 
neglected, but great emphasis should be laid upon 

India and her needs. 

2. Brief stimulating biographies of great missionaries 
should be prepared ; also the lives of Christian 
men and women whom God has raised up in 
various lands as great leaders and evangelists 
among their own people. 

3. The state and achievement of Christians in various 
Mission lands should be described and the condi- 
tion and labours of indigenous churches recorded. 

4. Other books should set forth the history, the reli- 
gions, and other facts about the people of various 
countries, 

India is so large and varied that to those who dwell in 
one part there are other parts^that are practically 
foreign. As the immediate aim is to stir up the 
Young People of India to give themselves and their 
means to the spread of the Gospel in this land, the 
first courses prepared under this heading should 
treat of India. 

5. There should be a few books setting forth in brief 
compass the ground and theory of Missions and the 
call of the Master to stewardship and service. 
" New Testament Studies in Missions " and an 
adaptation of such books as John R. Mott's 
" Evangelization of the World in this Generation " 
are examples ot what might be done under his head. 

6. As rapidly as possible, certain of the larger standard Larger 
works on India and other Mission lands should be works. 
translated into the vernaculars, thus providing 
libraries for wider reading and reference. 
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Plan and 7. The books prepared or adapted should be written in a 

o"thr"ooks ^orra which will make them suitable as Text-books. 

pared or V- '^^^ chapters should be short. At the end of each 

•Jopted, chapter there should be questions on the text 

and also questions, which will lead to further 
reading in standard works on Mission lands and pro- 
blems. Lists of other books deahng with subjects al- 
luded to in the Text-books should be added either 
to each chapter or at the end of the volume. Such 
bibliographies are likely to be rather limited for 
some time as regards vernacular literature. Even 
in vernacular Text-books lists of accesible English 
books may be given. 
IV When we come to difficulties they seen to bulk enor- 
mously. Certain facts in the life and attitude of the church, 
which Mission Study is calculated to modify, constitute one 
set of difficulties. These difficulties are much the same every 
■w^here. — 
General I The general apathy of the church on the subject of 

Missions. This difficulty is somewhat increased 
in India by two temporary conditions, (a) The 
Indian Church has long been carried and subsidized 
and is, therefore, greatly tempted to sit still and 
receive rather than to rise and give of its mean 
and its men for the evangelization of the world. 
(6) There is a certain prejudice against the very 
word "Missionary," and everything connected with 
it. In Christian lands there are multitudes of nom- 
inally Christian people who look the upon the mis- 
sionary with more or less disdain and rank him 
with impracticable enthusiasts whom the world 
could easily do without. In India this prejudice is 
accentuated by a certain estrangement between the 
foreigner and the Indian, based no doubt upon 
misconceptions and misunderstandings, but more 
or less inherent in present conditions and only to 
be removed by a mighty baptism of the Holy 
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2. 



Spirit of love which shall make us forget our differ- 
ences in a great passion for the souls of our unsaved 
fellow men. 
The world-wide difficulty born and bred in the lap 
of worldliness, viz., unwillingness to make the 
sacrifice of suffering required of those who would 
be witnesses for Christ. Here in India, as else- 
where, opportunities of ease and self-aggrandise- 
ment make us forget that nothing can be done that 
is worth doing without suffering, that thereby all 
prophets and reformers have accomplished their 
God-given work, and that only so can the duty of 
evangelizing India and the world be fulfilled. 
As already suggested Mission Study is itself the solu- 
tion of these difficulties. If the facts can only be 
brought before every man, woman and child in the 
church, this class of difficulties will largely dis- 
appear. 
The class of problems to which we must give our im- 
mediate attention are those which present themselves in con- 
nection with the difficulty of putting the tacts of Missions in 
an available form and making the use and appropriation of 
the facts universal. 

(i) There must be unity of effort and in a country so 
large and heterogenous as India this is not easy. 
Denominational loyalty is to be preserved in the 
preparation and use of a common mass of material. 
Books and Helps are to be translated or trans- 
fused or written or adapted. To find and finance 
those who are competent to do these things and to 
maintain through years of effort that broadjstates- 
man-like policy which will alone sustain unity— these 
are tasks of immense difficulty. 
Again Books and Helps will be of limited value 
unless there be raised up everywhere those who are 
both competent to teach them and zealous to do 
S^o. This means that in some wise and effective 
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way class leaders must be trained stimulated, and 
so another great problem emerges. 
But great as these problems are they are not in- 
soluble. 
Solution. (a) Even India is not too vast to make use of valuable 

Literature and Helps, if prepared on broad lines, 
and iree from all shibboleths of church or special 
organization. Here as elsewhere special chapters 
can be added dealing with the work of churches 
and organizations. 

(b) Immense as are the difficulties of producing a suitable 
literature, they are probably not unsurmountable. 
God provides for every need of His church and if 
the hour has struck for Mission Study in India — 
and this can scarcely be doubted — He will in re- 
sponse to humble, earnest prayer and effort 
raise up those who will produce the literature need- 
ed. Too much should not be hastily attempted 
nor too little undertaken because of doubt and fear. 
We must neither run ahead nor lag behind Him. 

(c) The financial difficulty can be successfully met, if 
complete unity is secured and widespread effort 
made. It is axiomatic that the larger the use, the 
cheaper will be the price of the single volume. 
We must not forget that under the best conditions 
of unity and universality of effort, the constituency 
in India is comparatively small. At the same time 
we can look forward to a constant increase and this 
would seem to justify definite effort. 

{d) Unquestionably the only way in which to get 
teachers is to train them. Experience shows that 
a great deal can be accomplished by getting a few 
people together for a short time at different places 
and giving them the benefit of the experience and 
enthusiasm of a few competent leaders. They in 
turn will pass on the sacred fire of knowledge and 
enthusiasm and thus for every group there will be 
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some one whose leadership will be helpful. 
A. H. EwiNG (;Convener) 
G. S. Eddy 

V. S. AZARIAH 

N. H. Tubes 
W. B. Anderson 
Karl Anderson 



Committee * 



Resolutions. 

1. Resolved Ihat the systematic Study of Missions 
is essential to the best development of the life and 
activities of the Church in India. 

2. That the Consulting Committee appointed by 
this Conference be requested to take into consideration 
the problems involved in the production of literature 
in India, suitable for the Study of Missions. 

Discussion. 

Grace stated that there had been no reference in the 
paper just read to the effort of Robert Wilder, who three 
years ago got out small pamphlet-outlines of "Studies on the 
Rehgions of India" for Indian students. These had been got 
out in two booklets, one for senior and one for junior stu- 
dents, and were issued by the Christian Literature Society. 

Barher referred to the need of teaching the Indian 
people concerning the religions of their own country, in order 
that they might be shown where their own religions had 
failed. 

JUansell called attention to the fact that there were a 
number of books issued by the Christian Literature Society 
on the rehgions of neighboring nations, and on the different 
sects of India, all dealt with from the missionaiy standpoint. 
He suggested that such a list sliould be tabulatedfand added 
to the paper as an appendix. (See Appendix B.) 
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Brake stated tbat the Baptist Missionary Society had 
included in the curiiculum •which their evangeh'sts were re- 
quired to study, and on which they were obh'ged to pass 
examinations, books on the lives of one or two eminent mis- 
sionaries such as Carey and Judson, and suggested that this 
idea might be extended. 

Bandy stated that often much interest was aroused 
and Missionary information spread by means of articles on 
other countries in Church publications. He himself had 
often heard comments on such articles, showing that they 
had aroused interest. He thought that this work could be 
done to a greater extent by inserting more such articles in 
Church papers. 

The Chairman asked C. V. Vickery if he could tell 
whether the Young People's Missionary Movement at home 
had any systematic arrangement for supplying periodicals 
with information of a missionary character. 

VicJcery answered that occasional bulletins were sent 
out, but more with the idea of pushing Mission Study than 
that of giving information on Missions. He added that the 
Young People's Missionary Movement was preparing to fur- 
nish material on a large scale, especially by furnishing Sunday 
Schools with missionary material through Sunday School 
periodicals, and that a special editor had been appointed for 
that purpose. 

Badlev called attention to the fact that much had been 
done in the past by the various church publications to fur- 
nish material for Missionary meetings ; but the question now 
in hand was as to what could be done to advance the cause 
of the systematic study of missions. He held that the paper 
furnished by Dr. Ewing had rightly left out the question of 
furnishing missionary information for missionary meetings. 

Cotelingam said that the time was very opportune for 
the launching of this scheme. Only last year the National 
Missionary Society had been organized, and the members ot 
that Society would be only too glad to avail themselves of 
such helps as might be provided. There might be provided 
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a few biographies of leading Indian missionaries. One such 
book was already available entitled, "Indian Christian Worth- 
ies." There was another in Tamil on the life of David Arson 
of Travancore. 

The Chairman then presented the first resolution suggest- 
ed by the writer of the paper. 

Resolved. 

(1) That systematic Study of Missions is essent- 
ial to the best developement of the life and 
activity of the Church in India. 
The Chairman put the motion and the resolution 

was adopted. 
The Chairman then presented the next two reso- 
lutions. 

Resolved. 

(2j That measures should be devised to provide 
suitable courses in Mission Study for India. 

(S) That a representative committee of the 
leading Missions be formed to take into 
consideration the problems involved in the 
production and adaptation of literature the 
representatives of each Mission to be chosen 
by the Mission authorities concerned. 

Discussion. 

Badleynsked what Atissions were meant and how large 
a territory would be included. 

Ewing replied that all India was included as asuggestion. 

Donohugh stated his opinion that there was need of an 
inter-denominational organization to provide and distribute 
not only helps on Mission Study, but also on Bible Study, 
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Personal Evangelism, etc. And as the work developed there 
would have to be Secretaries provided for the purpose. 

Edwards suggested that considering the amount of work 
already in the hands of missionaries it would be best to refer 
the matter of the publication of Mission Study Courses to 
the same Committee which had been suggested for Bible 
Study Courses. This would be a saving of unnecessary ma- 
chinery. 

Halliwell said he endorsed what Edwards had suggested. 
He thought that we were feeling our way to a realization of 
the need of such an organization as the Young People's Mis- 
sionary Movement, 

Badley remarked that it might be unwise to load too 
much work on one Committee and suggested that the Con- 
sulting Committee should do the work originally outlined for 
it, while the matter of the publication of Mission Study books 
could be refer/ed to a large and more representative Com- 
mittee. 

Drale felt that we were feeling our way, unwittingly 
perhaps, towards the formation of a body which must deal 
with various problems, including Mission matters in general 
and not only questions with regard to Young People's work. 
He stated that in Bengal an Inter-denominational Board was 
being formed to consider all Inter-denominational matters 
with a view to securing harmony. He thought we needed 
just such a Board in the U. P.; that without it the problem 
was too large for us to handle. 

Anderson was of opinion that since the Conference was 
dealing with problems of Young People's work the Committee 
should be chosen from the Young People's Societies represented 
at the Conference regardless of denominations, with a view to 
securing the men who would do the work. Such a Committee, 
he thought, would tend to greater harmony. He urged that 
the Conference did not need to have every denomination 
represented, but should select the men who have a vision of 
the work. If this movement resulted fi-om the Young People's 
Societies as such, it should not be hampered. 
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Badley stated that for the work in hand a general Inter- 
denominational Board whose duty it would be to handle 
all Inter-denominational problems was not needed. A Board 
similar to the one organized in Bengal would virtually kill the 
Young People's movement as such. The Bengal Inter-deno- 
minational Board was too general in scope. The Committee 
should have one specific object in view, «'. «.; Young People's 
Work, and it should be composed of men who would push the 
matter. He added " Let us focus our attention on this one 
line of work. If it be thought best at first to limit the 
field and expand gradually, we can not do better than to 
take the U. P., the C. P., Rajputana and the Punjab. This 
will afford a territory rendered homogeneous because of a 
common language and yet sufficiently large for a beginning." 

The Chairman, W A . Mansell, stated that there were 
three proposals before the Conference. 

First, that the Consulting Committee be appointed with 
a view to undertake the printing of books for Bible Study and 
also to have in hand the preparation of Mission Study books 
for_Young People's Work. 

Second that this Committee for Mission Study courses 
be entirely independent of the Consulting Committee, and 
that to it shall be referred the special and particular work of 
getting out Mission Study courses. 

Third, that this Committee have a somewhat larger 
scope and that it be selected with reference rather to deno- 
minations thaii to Young People's Societies represented at 
the Conference. 

£a)z'«^ asked whether it would not be possible to request Question 
the Committee on Resolutions to make the Consulting Con- f^^ ^f Con" 
mittee a larger Committee representing both Young People's s^«^s Com- 
Societies and the Missionary Boards. He suggested that 
such instructions be given to the Committee on Resolutions, 
The large representative committee could then divide them, 
■selves in such a way that one part could handle Bible Study 
and the other Mission Study. 

Vickery remarked that Dr. Goucher and others felt very 
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Btrongly that there was 'great benefit in the fact that the 
literature of the Young People's Missionary Movement did 
not bear the stamp af any one denomination. He thought 
that the Conference should guard against any denominational 
feehng, and should represent all the great Missions. 

Barber said that Dr. Ewing had expressed exactly what 
had been coming to his own mind, namely, that the large 
Committee should be sub-divided so as to deal separately 
with these different matters. He further said that we should 
be careful as to the area. We should not legislate for sections 
not represented. We should legislate for the U. P. and 
let the scope widen as affairs progressed. 

Taylor remarked that it would be well not to specify any 
part of India. The plan should be neither too broad nor too 
narrow. He said that the Conference was having thrust upon 
it a problem which for its solution in America had required 
eight years, and in Great Britain four years. This question 
of limiting the territory was faced in both America and Great 
Britain and in each case, he believed, men had been divinely 
led in not limiting tlie scope. He held that the Conference 
represented all India in that it had representatives of three 
All-India organizations, namely, the Epwortli League, the 
Christian Endeavour and the Y. M. C. A. If the Movement 
developed as rapidly as it seemed sure to do it would have 
need of large financial help. For such help it would natural- 
ly have to look to the home lands, and for an appeal to 
reach those countries there would be needed in India a large 
and representative scope. 

Barber said that it all this was undertaken the Consult- 
ing Committee would need to have a different name. Partic- 
ularly it would-be necessary to have 'a very much larger 
representation of Indians_if a successful movement were de- 
sired. The Movement wouldsgain ground rapidly enough if it 
had something to do and'did it. As an illustration of this he 
indicated that the Calcutta Temperance Movement had al- 
ready grown into a All-India Federation. He urged that we 
should not go too fast. 
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Mattison said; "We should keep the Consulting Committee 
small, and it can grow into a very large aflair finally. We 
should not try to do the whole thing at this Conference. 
We should select members from the four Young People's 
Societies represented at the Conference and then set to 
work at once. If the thing starts too large some may 
be antagonized. It will take time to form a clearinghouse. 
The Consulting Committee should be formed on a small 
scale, leaving room for developments. The advantage will 
be that we will not have a great unwieldy organization at 
the outset." 

Barber felt that if this should be an All-India affair there 
would have to be men to represent every part of India, as a 
result of which no action would be possible for some con- 
siderable time. 

Mansell said that the Committee might be formed for 
that part of India, and its action would then be an example 
for all-India. The use of a name which might sound too 
ambitious should be avoided. The Committee should be 
appointed for that part of the country and should be allowed 
to develop as circumstances might lead. 

Ewing reminded the members that the Conference con- 
tained representatives of various Missions regularly elected, 
and asked why in appointing the Committee the Conference 
should think of leaving those Missions out of consideration. 

Mansell then called attention to the fact that the Con- 
ference was a Conference, not of Young People's Societies as 
such, but a Conference for the confideration of Young People's 
Work, and that the members now present were representa- 
tives of Missionary Societies at work among the young 
people. 

Taylor remarked that the Conference was representative 
of the great Missionary Societies from which the members 
had come, that these great Societies were profoundly concern- 
ed in what the Conference might do, and they would natur- 
ally desire to know whether they should provide more largely 
,f9r Young People's Work than they have been doing. The 
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movements of the past six years had led them to the conclu- 
sion that they should make a larger provision for such work. 
He stated tliat fifteen Societies had directly and thirty in- 
directly asked Mr. Vickery and himself to visit the field and 
study the problems connected with an enlarging Young 
People's Work. He said they personally had no scheme to 
promote, nor had the Missionary Societies at home, but they 
were desirous to know what relations the work on the field 
should bear to the young people's work at home. The ques- 
tion as to the scope of the work, he said, must be determined 
by the Conference. The conclusions arrived at would how- 
ever, be of considerable importance in that they might possi- 
bly set a precedent for two other countries i. e. China and 
Japan. As to whether the movement in India should be 
representative of the Missionary Boards or Young People's 
Societies as such he indicated that if the Conference should 
follow the precedent set by the United States it would con- 
sider itself as representative of the Missions or Churches and 
undertake a work broader than that of the Young People's 
Societies. He declared that it was broader in that it took 
in the school and the college, as well as the Sunday School, 
the Young People's Society and the Missionary Society. The 
question was whether it would be possible to get such a re- 
presentation in the Committee as would include both the 
Missionary Boards and the Young People's Societies. In 
regard to the size of the Committee he asked whether it was 
necessary to have every denomination represented, and re- 
plied that it was not, if we wished to follow the precedent set 
by the Young People's Missionary movement of America. 
Ill America out of sixty Missionary Societies only fifteen 
men were selected for their Committee, and they, not so 
much because thay were prominent men, but because they 
were particularly interested in Young People's work. In 
Great Britain a similar thing was done. The Committee was 
chosen with regard to its fitness for the work in hand, and 
then the Boards were asked to confirm the choice. He said 
that it would not be presumption on the part of such a repre^. 
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sentative Conference as this to select a Cuiritriitt^ei for this 
work, and said that if this body after several days of delibera- 
tion should not take some action, it was not probable that 
any other would. It was possible that such a Conference 
would not be called again for another ten years. 

As to financial resources the appointment of a Publica- 
tion Committee presupposed a fund for the publication ot 
books. Indicating the sample books of the Young People's 
Missionary Movement which he and Mr. Vickery had brought 
he said that they not only represented a great deal of work 
but a considerable outlay of money. He said the regular 
publishing houses could not undertake the work of publishing 
the books of the Young People's Missionary Movement be- 
cause ihey looked chiefly to financial returns and would not 
undertake anything which did not promise sufficient profit. 
The result would be that the Committee would find itself ham- 
pered in the publication of necessary books simply because 
they might not bring in adequate financial returns. The books 
published by the Y. P. M. M. at first did not pay for them- 
selves, but after a few years the difficulty was solved, and 
profits accrued on the increasing sale of such books. That 
problem would soon have to be faced in India. Not being 
able to depend on publishing houses for the out-put of the 
necessary literature the Conference should look to providing 
a fund for the work. In raising such a fund India would 
doubtless have to appeal for money to the home-land. He 
personally assured the Conference of the sympathy and prac- 
tical support of the Y. P. M. M. both of America and Great 
Britain. It was necessary, however, to lay in the beginning 
a sufficiently broad foundation. 

In conclusion it was moved and carried that Resolutiori 
2, above, be accepted as a substitute for Proposed Resolutions 

2 and 3. 

The session adjourned with prayer by Dr. W. A. Mansell. 
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Sixth Session 

Wednesday, February z'/th ii-3o a. m. 

The meeting, was opened with prayer by the Rev. P. 
A. Webber. 

The Paper on Mercy and Help Work was then read by 
the Rev. Benson Baker. 

Mercy and Help Work. 

Definition For a definition let me refer you to the constitution of 

su ]ec . ^j^g Epworth League. " This department shall arrange for 
the systematic visitation of the members of the Chapter, the 
sick of the neighbourhood, the aged and the newcomers to 
the communiiy. It shall interest the League in the charities 
of the place, and plan to give aid when needed. It shall 
promote whenever possible campaigns of temperance reform, 
the signing of the temperance pledge, and the circulation of 
temperance literature and shall conduct temperance study 
classes. It sliall have charge of social purity work, tract 
distribution. Christian citizenship, and kindred activities. All 
kinds of charitable work, when undertaken by the Chapter — 
such as visiting hospitals, nursing, distributing flowers, con- 
ducting employment bureaus — shall be under its care." 
Various Your Committee finds that this work as carried on by 

w^Mch'thls the different organization i in India is known under various 
work i3 car- JJJ^Ines as foUows : The Good Samaritan Committee, Sunshine 

neu on. 

Committee, Mercy Committee, Social Committee, Lend a 
Hand Committee and the work carried on by the Y. M. C. A. 
in furnishing cheap boarding places. We have made 
diligent search and find that a great deal is now being done 
in India along this very line. For instance in the Society 
of Christian Endeavour about 75% of the Societies practice 
"Sunshine Work " in some form or other. Perhaps other 
Societies are doing less, but practically every thing suggested 
in this paper has actually been practiced in India. What we 
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need is direction and organization, in order that the individ- 
ual societies and chapters shall practice not only one item 
in the programme suggested, but, with a broader out-look, 
should attempt greater things in the interest of the Kingdom. 
The object of this paper, then, is to help in giving this larger 
out-look. 

We will follow the outline as laid down by the Executive 
Committee, first the need, second the problems and third 
the possibilities. 

Surely before this audience it is not necessary to linger 
long on the need. Open your eyes and look about you. 
There can be no doubi that the people are hungry and naked, 
sick and tired, discouraged, and sad, and needy. There is 
no doubt as to the evident needs of the people. The ques- 
tion is this, is it a possible field in which our young people 
can work ? Is there definite work that our yonng people 
can do ? Is there need of organization? To all of which 
we would answer, "YES." Yes, there is need for the youth 
of India to enter this great field. The young people of our 
Churches themselves need the training that only this work 
can give them. Again if they do not do this work, who will ? 
There is most assuredly a place in this work for young people 
that cannot be filled by others. It this is true, then with- 
out doubt there should be organization. Efforts should be 
made to make this work as effective and far-reaching as 
possible. One of the great lessons that our young people 
must learn, in our Orphanages as well as in the villages, is 
the lesson of helpfulness to ALL men, those outside of our 
own caste or circle of friends as well as those within it. In 
answer to a letter one said " We must teach more than ever 
the parable of the Good Samaritan." 

The problems. Well of course they exist here as else- 
where. The people themselves lack the spirit expressed 
in Mercy and Help work. Many Christian people especially 
in the church from which the convener comes are so very 
poor themselves that they can do little for others, at least 
..they think this to be true. There is a sad scarcity of helps 
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and hardly any leaders are to be found. 

And now what are the possibilities ? They are surely 
very great. Enough has been done to show us that in every 
place a great work can be done by a Mercy and Help Com- 
mittee, no matter under what name. The General Secretary of 
the Christian Endeavour Society shows that the 700 odd socie- 
ties of that organization are doing now a considerable amount 
of Mercy and Help work — deeds perhaps not inspired from 
headquarters, but the natural ouiworkings of fundamental 
principles. Good ! the need is here, the principles are re- 
cognized, why not direct l.y proper organization ? Most 
of the plans we are about tc suggest have been worked out 
in individual cases, but why not organize a.nd perfect these 
plans, and multiply thus their usefulness ? Plans without 
number have been tried at home. Your Committee would 
like to suggest a few that we believe would be most helpful 
to the work in India. It is to be kept in mind that the 
ideas suggested are not new schemes, but well worked out 
plans, gathered here and there, mostly in India itself. 

I. Tract Distribution. A much talked of and very 
common method of work. And yet is it not possible to 
further develope this work among our Indian young people ? 
One writes, " Whenever we go out, we take tracts with us. 
Going to work, to the Bazaar, calling, there are always 
many opportunities for giving out tracts. I have seen people 
ju:np ofif bicycles and go back some distance to get one which 
fell to the. ground." This is a work that any one can do. 
But there must be a Committee to procure the tracts, to put 
them into the hands of those who are to give them out and to 
see that the work is properly done. 

II. Reading to the illiterate in village and mohulla. 
One of the sad things in the life of the missionary is to go 
into a village and find perhaps only one who can read. We 
all know how the Indian people love to gather round a 
common centre and talk, or if possible listen to some one 
read. Surely no larger field can be found than right in this 
work. In our Young Peoples Societies, are those who have 
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been taught to read. , On every hand are the thousands tb 
whom this privilege has been denied. Let the work be car- 
ried on in a systematic way by your Mercy and Help Com- 
mittee. Proper reading matter should be selected, readers 
assigned to certain sections and the whole thing carried on in 
a proper way. 

III. Collecting and distributing old papers and maga- 
zines. In every Station, in the homes of Missionaries and 
others, there are piled away in godams and elsewhere, large 
numbers of magazines and papers. Often the housekeeper 
wonders what shall be done with all of these old papers. 
Here is 'an opportunity for your Committee to do definite 
work. In the homes of Indian Christians as well as in the 
homes of non-Christians there is an almost absolute absence 
of anything of the kind. Most English magazines have 
beautiful pictures and every year more are being published 
in the vernacular. 

IV. Hospital visiting. And now we come to that 
which is in a very special sense the work of the Mercy and 
Help Committee. A short time ago the Rev. Mark Guy Pearse 
preached a sermon from the text "And the Son of Man came 
eating and drinking." He showed in a most beautiful way 
how Jesus was different from other religous teachers in that 
he was so accessible, literally one of the people. The preach- 
er urged that w^e to-day should show forth the love of 
Christ. Look over the list of topics discussed in this Confer- 
ence. Can you in any department of work fulfil this com- 
mand as fully as in the Mercy and Help work? 

Consider the sick: — How our hearts are stirred as we think 
of the countless number of those who are suffering ! In many of 
our stations we find hospitals both government and Church. 
They are not pleasant places and the hours in the dreary 
bare rooms must be long. A carefully selected Committee with 
a carefully made out plan can bring joy and comfort to many 
an aching heart. In connection with this there has been 
suggested a bit of work that might be Very useful. A Mis- 
sionary writes from Lucknow '"Miss does a good deal 
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'here by keeping in touch with the Civil Surgeon. She takes a 
•great many people to the dispensary to be treated by him 
and often while waiting has an opportiinity of serving those 
. among the waiting crowd by finding out their circumstances 
and visiting their homes. The Civil Surgeon has remarked 
several times that Hves were probably saved through her 
bringing them in time." A Committee on the lookout for 
such things will often find bad eyes that might be saved, linger- 
ing diseases that might be cured or suffering cripples tliat 
might be well. 
(5). Visiting • V. Visiting the sick and "shut-ins." Your Society may 

the sick. be in a town or village where there is no hospital. Very 

- well there is then all the more need for its work. Tlie ordi- 
nary Indian home is not an attractive place in wliich to be 

: sick, or to be shut in. Many a comfort could he carried to 

^the sick-room, the face of many a "shut-in" could be made to 
brighten. A lady Missionary writer, "we have one old 

,raan to whom we go weekly pnd he looks forward to it very 
much," This is work that the most humble can do and }'et 
surely it is most Christlike. 
(6). Support- VI. Supporting a bed in a hospital. A common thought 

tafbed^°^^'' Concerning Indian people is that they, are faithful to the 
members of the caste and will do anything for their own 
people. But is it not the thought of Ciiristianity that we 
must call every man "brother?" There is a sanatarium in 

-India, where the beds are supported by individuals. . Would 

-it not be a splendid thing for a Young People's Society to 
take up the support of one ot these beds? Would it not be 
most helpful to the j-^oung people themselves? Would it 

. not be a long step towards getting them out of the narrow 
life so many are leading? Let the Committee on Mercy and 

,Help collect the money and be responsible for the bed in 
some. sanatarium or hospital. Let it be understood that this 

-is to be done entirely by the young- people themselves. Or 
in a sinaller wa)', if the above is too big an undertaking, let 
them agree to clothe an orphan in one of our Orphanages. 
True this is not much . but the people of the Churches 
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must be taught to help themselves, and every lesson taught -, 
in this way is a step in the right direction. 

VII. Supporting a cliild, aged-person or patient in some - 
institution. This is in line with the above, but perhaps on a ■ 
larger scale. Tt is perfectly feasible, and should be done by ^ 
the young people themselves. Much of the good would be 
lost if done by the Missionary. Let the Committee on 
Mercy and Help be, themselves, responsible for the support. ; 
Let them have some definite way in which the money is to.: 
be collected. 

VIII. A Poor fund. The Christian Endeavour in cer- r 
tain sections has a hmd from which they loan money at a • 
nominal interest to those who from some cause are in sudden ■ 
need. No one will hesitate in saying that this is much ; 
better tlian giving the money outright. Yet there are cases 
where money or other help ought to be given. It is much 
better to have a common fund with some responsible person , 
in charge than it is for each to give individually. In this 
way the case can be fully investigated and only needy per- 
sons helped. A fund of this kind would perhaps have a very 
small beginning and perhaps the giving would bs in kind 
rather than in money. But there are times when such a 
fund would be of great service. 

IX. A Flower Committee. At home one of the very 
special duties of the Mercy and Help Committee is that of 
a Flower Committee. At first thought there is not much : 
occasion for this in, India. And yet such a Committee could 
do a great deal of good. Flowers are in great abundance and 
yet tliey are seldom seen in our churches. Flowers in the 
church service would be a: beautiful work that could easily' 
be done. How often do you suppose that flowers are carried 
into a sick room in India ? Is there not a work to be done ■ 
here ? And then what a work such a Committee could do 
in making beautiful the homes of the people. Encourage 
the planting of vines and flowers. How bare and ugly are 
the villages. How easy it would be to have flowers, and 
vines, and much of this ugliness covered. Perhaps .the Com- 
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mittee could assist in furnishing seeds and plants. Almost 
any one with a garden would be glad to lurnish seeds and 
plants. Some Societies in India have changed the word 
flower iato /-l-o-u-r, and have done good in helping those who 
were in temporary need 
(10). Promot. ^' Temperance. Temperance work and meetings is 

ing Temper- disGussed Under another paper. But is not tliis the Committee 

»uce, "■ 

that should carry out the work suggested in the other paper. 
Surely we should aim to accomplish definite things. Let 
your Mercy and Help Committee circulate the temperance 
pledges. Make this Committee responsible for the program- 
mes you want. In many places the Epworth League has 
turned this work over to the Mercy and Help Committee 
and they are doing good work. 
(11), Teach- ^^- Christian citizenship. A big word and a big field. 

rng civic du- How we long to See in India a great Christian nation. In 
some places the people of India seem to be reaching out after 
the reins of Government. But they must first learn the 
meaning of the word citizenship. And the members of this 
Conference know that there is no real citizenship but Chris- 
tian citizensliip. But many tilings must be taught before 
men can become Christian citizens. Can we find a better 
place for this teaching than in our Young Peoples Societies? 
Have special programmes. Begin by cleaning up your own 
mohuUa or village. Show what Government is doing, teach 
and encourage loyalty. There is one very definite work that 
can be done. There are now existing laws concerning cruelty 
to animals. The very people that hold life so sacred that 
they will not kill are, on the other hand, very cruel to animals, 
for instance, the "gdri " horses. We know it is wrong and 
we know that there are laws against it. But it is so much 
trouble and we wait for each other to take the necessary 
steps. Let your Mercy and Help Committee take the 
matter in hand. Secure the services of a good lawyer and 
then see how much can be accomplished. The laws now 
framed are very strong and cover every possible instance. A 
complaint to the nearest police officer will bring about the 
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results. Form a Look-out Comniitteie whfise business it shall 
be to find out cases needing attention and report them to 
the proper official. Above all things try to work up public 
sentiment on the question. In talking to a Police Superin- 
tendent about the beating of horses h« said, " Of course 
these people don't look at it as we do." That is just the 
point and right here is where we can really be of service. 
Devote a meeting to' this question, have passages read from 
"Black Beauty" or "Beautiful Joe" or have the story of one 
of these books told. Tlien at a later meeting give the 
children a chance to tell of cruelty they have seen and of 
what they have done to help. 

Again cruelty to children. How many of our Young 
People know tliat there exists in India today a "Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children"? This Society has 
its offices in Calcutta. Your Mercy and Help people can be 
of great service by reporting to this Society through the 
Pastor, perhaps, cases where the Society could be of very 
great help. 

And again think what a need there is for work along tlie 
line of social purity in the way of fighting bad books. Mr. 
Burgess of the Sunday School Union tells of how he saw in a 
certain paper an advertisement that was indecent. He wrote a 
courteous letter to His Honour the Lieut. Governor of the U. 
P. enclosing the advertisement. The Governor promptly 
took action and the advertisement did not again appear. Is 
there not work here for this Committee ? And there are 
many other methods by which we can instil love of virtue, 
and can combat vice. 

XII. An employment bureau. A society in a larger 
city could do a great deal by keeping in touch with societies 
in smaller places and aiding young men in obtaining positions. 

XIII. Pardah Socials. The girls and women of the 
society could have a large field of usefulness by holding 
"pardah socials" and in tliis way bringing something of bright- 
ness and joy into tlie lives of the many who are shut 
away from the world. 
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(H) Caring XIV. Caring for children. Often Christians gather lb- 

for children 

gather for special services. We are all aware how at 
times it is almost impossible to continue the meeting because 
of the babies. In a number of places Committees have been 
formed, whose business it is to care for the babies while the 
mothers are in the service. This is another bit of practical 
work that can easily be done by the Committee and will add 
much to the service. 

These are but a few of the plans that might be worked 
out by any Committee. Surely it is a large field, and the 
possibilities are almost without limit ? 

'Benson Baker, Convener. 

W. A. Ma-nsell, 

H. Halliwell, 

J. C ALLAN, 



Comfnittee. 



The Rev. L. A. Core then read his paper on Village 
Problems in Young People's Work. 

Village Problems in Young Peoples' Work. 

The village, The village, so far as Societies specially organized foi 

loped'fieid^ '^' work among young people, are concerned, presents a com- 
paratively new field for conquest. It is a country as yet 
only partially explored, rich in possibihties. It is true that 
here and there a missionary more enterprising and progress- 
ive than his fellows, has crossed over the line and established 
an occasional outpost on the border of this new country ; but 
the great field remains for the most part to be explored, its 
riches to be sought out and developed. 

So far as can be ascertained there appears to be no 
uniformity among the different Missions as to policy and; 
method and very little if any in. the same Mission. Every 
Station appears to be a law unto itself and every missionary 
in this matter does that which is right in his own eyes, doing 
as little or as much as his inclination and the time at his 
disposal may permit. 
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Generally speaking the various Missions have, up to the 
present, relied mainly on the day school, the weekly prayer 
meeting, the temperance and evangelistic band, the Sunday 
School and other similar organizations to care for the spirit- 
ual interests of the village youths. Some missionaries are 
still of the opinion that nothing else is needed. But there is 
a growing conviction among the more aggressive workers, 
that while the above mentioned agencies liave a distinct work 
to do and are doing that work well, there still remains a 
lar^e place for Societies organized for a special work and 
standing for certain definite ends which are not distinctly aimed 
at by existing organizations. These societies give a turn to 
religious activity, and emphasize certain phases of the religi- 
ous and moral life that the others do not. 

I. That the village communities present z. field peculiarly 
■ adojpted to work and usefulness of the Young Peoples' Socie- 
ties the following considenitioiis make manifest : — 

1. The great mass of the population of India lives in 
-town and villages. 

2. Christianity has taken its root most deeply in the 
;village3. Moreover our best Christians as a rule either live in 

the village or have come from it. The average villager is 
simple, receptive and easily accessible. Caste hues are less 
strictly drawn here than in larger communities. 

3. In small places the Young People's Society will come 
closer to, and exercise a greater influence on the community 
than in larger places where life is more varied and strenuous. 

4. The village youth has few diversions from the 
dreary monotonous round of daily . toil, consequently an 
audience can be secured with less effort here than in larger 
places. When free from work in the fields he is ready to yield 
to any thing that offers any tiling to interest. 

5. One of the chief objects of Young Peoples' Societies 
is ''to discover, good material, dig it out, fashion it and then 
to set it to work." Leaders are needed. The material exists 
in vast quantities in the villages but needs to be moulded and 
developed and to be inspired with a zeal for the work of the 
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Master. Village people will listen to, and follow their own 
leaders as they will not the munshi, catechist, or preacher. 
He knows his people and they know him. When the preach- 
er speaks, they are not quite sure if he speaks in their 
interests or whether he does not speak professionally, being a 
Mission employe. But not so when one of their own num- 
ber addresses them. He is one with them and his word will 
carry weight when that of the Mission employe has little 
influence. Leaders then must be developed from among the 
people themselves. 

6. The work accomplished in the churches in the home 
land in recent years by the Young Peoples' Societies in 
infusing into them, a new vitality and evangelistic fervor may 
be done in India. In this way, it may be brought home to the 
consciousness of the people that the deeper and richer spirit- 
ual experiences of the religion of Jesus Christ are for them. 
The genius of Hinduism, which has permeated all life and 
thought, is directly opposed to this. According to its teacliings 
the common people have little or no share in the spiritual 
benefits and deeper things of religion ; these are reserved for 
the priest and the favoured ones. It will require more than 
the word of the preacher to get the common people to fully 
comprehend their privileges and the riches of grace and love 
stored up for them in Christ. One of the Missions of the 
Society for Young People is to teach them that they, no mat- 
ter how young and low and ignorant, may enter into "the 
secret place of the Most High" and hold loving converse 
with their heavenly Father. 

As these privileges are grasped, they will come to learn 
that there are certain obligations resting on them for the 
salvation of their fellows. We cannot too soon nor too deep- 
ly impress on the laity that India is not to be saved by those 
who come to her shores from another country nor yet by 
the agents employed by a Mission that has its headquarters 
in another land. The common people themselves are the 
ones who are to bear the great burden of spreading the 
Gospel message over India. Young Peoples' Societies among 
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other great thoughts stand for this also. 

II. These are some of the advantages that the village 
presents but it has its peculiar difficulties, as well. One of 
the reasons why hitherto so little has been done, has been 
the variety and magnitude of the difficulties that rise up and 
block the further advance of the enthusiastic Leaguer or 
Endeavourer. It is not nesessary to point out all these 
difficulties ; they will occur readily enough to any one 
attempting to push this form of work. Some of the more 
prominent are, 

I. The illiteracy and dense ignorance of the people. 
Few indeed can read even a little. Their horizon is small, 
their world narrow, and the range of their interests limited. 
The struggle for bare existence is desperate and absorbs so 
fully the energies of mind and body alike that it leaves little 
time and disposition for the higher enjoyments and for culture 
of soul and intellect. The result is that these become so 
dwarfed and weakened that they respond slowly and grudging- 
ly to interests other than those relating to the problem of 
food and clothes. 

2. Along with this and resulting from the same causes 
in part at le'ast is a marked apathy in things spiritual. The 
religious instinct especially in the depressed classes is mostly 
dbrmaiit. 

3. The lack of trained, capable, progressive leadership is 
one of the most general and most keenly felt difficulties that 
cross the pathway. But this is one that under improved con- 
ditions- will rapidly disappear. 

4. The difficulty of getting people of different castes 
and classes; in the same village to meet in one body and of 
getting the people of the same classes but living in different 
villages to' corns together in the same village. Women and 
girls can hardly be expected to do this and the men, unless it 
be for a dinner, do not care to leave their village and this 
work if it is to succeed must be kept clear of all complications 
arising from questions of food and drink. 

> 5; Lack of suitable places for meeting. There areas 
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yet few school houses in the village and fewer chapels so 
there remains the chaupal or the village nim tree which are 
at best unsatisfactory. 

6. Difficulty of hitting on a time suitable to all for the 
meeting. The people are poor and hard worked and the 
day is spent mostly in the field. 

7. The brightest and best of the village boys are drawn 
away to the Mission Schools in the larger stations and having 
left school or finished the course they, very naturally, do not 
care to return to the narrow round of village life and to the 
-Jrudgery that forms so large a part of that life. 

8. The lack of methods and helps adapted to village 
intelligence and conditions. 

One experienced worker lamenting this lack writes. "We 
iiave for the various vernaculars only feeble imitations of 
English and American methods, for the most part, under 
conditions totally different and with results mostly disappoint- 
ing." 

III. Enough emphasis perhaps has been laid upon the 
difficulties of the problem. It is not our purpose in pointing 
them out to deter and discourage, but that, by becoming 
better acquainted with the problem to be solved, in all its vari- 
ous bearings and relations, we may be iu a better position to 
rGZc\\ a solution. Time will remove many of these hinderances; 
others will disappear before earnest patient prayerful effort ; 
while others will remain with us to the end. Nor is the 
removal of all difficulties desirable, for they are not unmixed 
evils. We need the stimulus and strength that come from 
grappling with and overcoming opposition. Besides they 
tend to keep us humble and near the Source of all our 
strength. 

In trying to find some light on these various problems 
attention is asked to the following considerations. 

I. Organization and supervision. Too much thought 
and attention cannot be given to these matters. Details 
must have careful attention. No organization however 
perfect will run itself. We need to be reminded that even 
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God did not create a system of worlds, set it in motion and 
then go off and leave it. The organization must be thorough, 
the supervision tireless. 

Where the Christian population in a single village is 
small, two or three adjacent villages might be organized 
into one society, meeting always in the same place or al- 
ternating as seems best. This Chapter or Local Society 
might be associated with a few other similar Chapters Unification 
or Local Societies into a circle or larger association ; 
these larger circles might be associated together, forming 
a zilla association. The village Chapter might have its 
meeting once a week, the larger one once in three months 
and the zilla association once or twice a year. Officers should 
be chosen from the best available material independent of 
questions of ecclesiastical control or position. Thus a 
system might be worked out and organized and officered 
and superintended so that the head of the zilla society 
could be in the closest possible contact with every society 
working in his district, down to the most remote village. 

It does not seem wise to push the pledge, at least in its Use of 
present form, just yet. The average oriental dislikes exceed- proT^d. 
ingly not to be obliging and if asked to sign the pledge, will 
too often do it, to oblige you, as he thinks, without going 
very deeply into the nature of the obligation he is assuming. 
Until our people come to understand the nature of the 
solemn obhgations involved in the pledge they should not be 
asked to assume them. 

Again, the village society should be stripped of all un- Machinery 
necessary machinery and be reduced to its simplest form. \^° \ ^ (.he 
Eliminate every thing not absolutely necessary to the work- minimam. 
ing of the society. Import just as little as possible ; utilize 
all you can from the Panchayats and Somajes, etc. The seed 
must be imported, not the fully developed tree, then let it be 
planted in the soil prepared for it and grow and develope 
under the climatic conditions in which it is expected to bear 
fruit. 
♦ 2. Method. To hold the villager the meeting must be 
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made interesting. Dullness and ruts mean ruin. The people 
must be made to feel that the meeting is not only for them, 
but theirs and that you are looking to them for help and 
suggestions. 

In most village societies the programme will not always 
perhaps, be of a strictly religious nature. Some workers who 
have had success in this field, have been free to use the 
educational, temperance. Christian stewardship and other 
forms of programmes. Recitations and songs — original and 
memorized — should be freely used. Discussions on such topics 
as come within the range of tlieir thoughts, such as, should a 
Christian man cultivate opium ? Is smoking harmful, etc. 
Talks and lectures on such topics as the need of c'eanlinesf, 
the cause and cure cf sore eyes, the origin of some of the 
commoner sicknesses as fever, cholera, the evils of child 
marriage, etc. the use and abuse of medicines. These might 
be profitably followed by discussions. But whatever the 
character of the programme it should never degenerate into 
mere entertainment. The high ideal for which Young Peoples' 
Societies stand in the developement of morality and practical 
Christianity should never be lost sight of. 

India loves her own musical instruments, her bhajans and 
ghazals, her processions with music and banners. Let the 
village society make as free use of these as is consistent with 
the grand object to be accomplished. Bible pictures also 
can be used with good results. 

3. The preparation of suitable helps. This is an import- 
ant work which I hope this Conference will deal with in 
some way to produce practical results. Few helj.s are now 
available and they mostl)' unsatisfactory. If the various 
Missions working in a given language area could unite and, 
setting apart one of their number whose experience and 
abihties pecuharly fit him for this line of work, edit and 
publish a paper with special reference to the needs of Village 
Societies it would be one step toward the solution of the 
problem. If this cannot be done, then the various papers 
already published should set apart a page or two of each 
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issue for matter relating to village work. This among other 
things should contain model programmes with Scripture 
lessons ; verses and Psalms to be committed and recited ; 
hymns and bhajans together with helps on the prayer 
meeting topic and other helps which would be invaluable to 
the village leader whose resources at best are exceedingly 
limited. 

4. The village Society should be not only a training 
school for workers, but also should be a centre from which 
they should go out to do definite work for Christ. The 
village young people are wiUing enough to do some thing but 
have not the shghtest idea what to do or how to go about it. 
Here is where these Societies will find a large sphere of use- 
fulness. It is not possible to indicate the lines of Christian 
service the village youth can undertake for the fields differ so 
widely. But in every place there may be the praying band, 
the evangelistic band, bands of Mercy and Help, the temper- 
ance band etc. Then too if the idea of Christian stewardship 
is pushed to the front, the village Society can do a great work 
in solving the problem of "self support." 

The obstacles to the establishing of Societies for work 
among the village young people are many and great but we 
believe not insurmountable. To organize, superintend and 
to keep them alive and efficient, will require constant care, 
prayer, great self-sacrifice and unlimited patience. Of dis- 
couragements and failures there will be many. Many Chap- 
ters which start out with a fine show of zeal will begin to 
grow weary, hve a feeble life, then flicker and die. A 
cheerful contagious optimism is impeiative. Hard work and 
continuous pushing is the price of success. But the end is 
worth it all. The land is a good one and "flows with milk 
and hqney." It is true we have seen fortified cities in it and 
that they are very great. Moreover the sons of Anj^k are 
there. Nevertheless let us Joshua-like go up andi possess it 
"for Christ and the church," for we are able. Besides ii 
Jehovah delight in us he will bring us into this land and give 
it to us. 
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"L. A. Core {Convener.) 

A. G. McGaw 

N. Jordan 

E. R. Fitch 

Wm. Peters 
.J. H. Wycoff 

Resolutions. 

First — That there is a great work in village com- 
munities that the Young People's Societies are pecul- 
iarly fitted to do. 

Second,— Th&t the time has come to push with 
great vigor the work of these Societies in village com- 
munities. 

Third — That in every way we encourge experi- 
enced workers to aid in creating a good working litera- 
ture for the use of Young People's Societies at work 
among villages, this to be done in three ways: fljby 
the preparation of a small book or pamphlet, the matter 
of the publication of a book on Village Problems to be 
referred with power to act to the Consulting Committee, 
with the suggestion that this Committee pay particnlar 
regard to the adaptation of the book now being orepared 
by the Christian Endeavour Society ;* (2) by asking 
various papers now in existence to devote special num- 
bers to these questions. 

Fourth, — That we encourge the meeting of inter- 
. village and district and inter-district Conventions or melas 
and that wherever practicable they be interdenomina- 
tional. 



* This book as etated by the ReT, H. Halliwell is in the Press, having been 
prepared by the Rev. W.Carey, Dr. J.H.WycofE, and the Rev. T. Graham e Bailey. 
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Discussion. 

Donohugh asked whether our elaborate organization was 
suitable lor village communities and whether we should not 
.have some adaptation which would simplify our village work 
and make it more effective. 

McGaw said that the paper had really answered that 
question by indicating that an elaborate organization was not 
desirable. He was of opinion that it was not possible in such 
communities to put into action any fully organized Young 
People's Society. Many of the people could not read, and 
hence the pledge was of no use. He was glad to note that 
the paper recommended a modified organization for such 
work. He emphasised the need of literature, and felt that 
the problem of its preparation was not touched upon by the 
writer of the paper. As to the publishing of a special paper 
for village work, the problem of its editing and financing, 
was he thought, a serious one. He felt that the time for 
holding village Conventions had perhaps not arrived, but 
sugested that if planned for they might be combined with 
Christian melas. He felt that that would be helpful in secur- 
ing a larger attendance, but concluded by saying that he 
thought them impracticable. 

Badley was of the opinion that Conventions carried on variety of 
by villagers themselves were not desirable, but that Local Opinion ai to 

. . Village Con 

Meetmgs held by competent workers on behalf of them might rentions, 
bear good fruit. 

Rockey maintained that the idea of village Conventions 
was eminently practicable. The attendance presented no 
problem since one village was always willing to visit another 
for social purposes, for example, marriage festivities, and simi- 
larly they would come together for a Convention. He was 
indifferent as to the name given the gathering but felt that 
the plan was feasible. He was of the opinion that we did 
not lack material to run such Conventions. As to the paper 
which had been referred to he was of opinion that 
some little paper? which are published for free distribution, 
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and are much appreciated by the villagers, really sup- 
ply the need. He felt that there was no other agency so 
eminently practicable in village work. He emphasized how- 
ever the necessity of making provision for proper persons to 
read and explan the papers to illiterate villagers. 

Briggs thought that if some concerted action among the 

editors of these weekly papers could be brought about for 

their distribution j^ might obviate tlie necessity of creating 

new publications. 

v.a luabu Bandy agreed that villagers were slow but said they had 

• ugg eetiom . . ° •' 

for work i n staymg qualities — would stay with a programme as long as 
"^"' anyone might desire! He added : "Take some subject week 

after week for a month or so and then the difficulty will be 
to get them off it. Music is needed in village work, the 
more the better, and with soul in it. The man who can 
throw back liis head and close his eyes and sing will always 
have a crowd. The success of the work depends on the 
men in charge. Some have absolutely no capacity, and 
others have plenty. As to Conventions, we should have 
them by all means in our own districts. The district work 
will grow with them. Sunday is the best day for them. The 
meetings should be announced for the following Sunday. It 
is hard to give up a Sunday for such meetings, but it is neces- 
sary. Banners and songs, testimonies and pireaching along 
with prayer in some central place would be effective. 
Villagers quickly get back into the spirit of prayer after a 
"Tamasha," but it is hard for us. The larger gatherings are 
exceedingly important in getting the right people together. 
The men should be,taken apart and shown how to do the same 
thing.in their own villages. As to literature, notmuch more 
is needed than we now have. Each man must use his own 
ingenuity if he is to be successful in the work. I have over 
thirty village Societies and they are better attended than 
the church or the Sunday school, siniply because there is 
found there a kind of meeting that the villager can under- 
stand and appre^iiate. I fear, however, that this type of 
meeting^detracts from the regular church meetings, atid' yet 
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we are having to 'run our churches more and more on C. E. 
Imes. Village people will not listen to a sermon, even a 
short one. The people go out particularly where there are 
. no four walls to hold them in!" 

Mansell asked whether the Children's Friend (published 
by the iMethodist Press, Lucknow) in Hindi and Urdu was 
used at all in Missions other than the Methodist Episcopal. 

Anderson replied that it was used largely in all the 
principal Mission stations of the Punjab. 

Mansell asked whether there was any otlier paper 
in Urdu that was both small and at the same time available 
in large quantities for free distribution. The question was 
answered by Bandy in the negative. 

Maiisell continued by saying that the matter of having 
a special paper printed was entirely out of the qiiestion. He 
thought that an occasional number of existing papers devot- 
ed to the work of Young People's Societies was the very 
thing that Mr, Core had suggested as being desirable. Four 
such numbers in the course of the year would be a great 
help in young people's work. Last year an article on 
cigarette smoking incorporated in the Children's Friend 
created such a demand for that number of the paper that 
the edition was soon exhausted and people were still enquiring 
for copies of that issue. Similarly special numbers devoted 
to young people's work would be very useful. A.s to Con- 
ventions he was of opinion that something practical might 
be done at the Dharighat mela if the Presbyterians and 
Methodists would combine to hold a Christian Gamp- Meet- 
ing at which the workers from Bareilly and Shahjahanpur 
Districts could also be present. Such a Christian tnela might 
result in an evangelistic wave and a revival. 

Ingram asked whether there was any other literature 
available for village work, and whether it would be wiser 
to sell it or give it away. 

Core replied that papers should be sent out free, while 
"booklets might be sold at the lowest possible price. 

I. Rockey stated that there were about 30,000 copies of 
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the Children's Friend printed and sent out weekly, that the 
paper had been in existence thirty years, and that the cost 
to the Press for the fifty-two numbers of the' year had been 
only about an anna and a half. Even one or two copies in a 
small village if properly cared for would do a great deal of 
good. By way of illustration he referred to a pohceman in 
Lucknow who was seen to read one of the papers through 
from beginning to end to a crowd which had quickly 
gathered on the road. Enquiry showed that that policeman 
was at that post every Sunday morning to get that paper 
from a little boy of one of our Sunday Schools and that he 
regularly read it to those who came to hear. He added that 
the editor of the paper always found it difficult to get any 
help from outside parties. 

Badley estimated that approximately forty million of the 
cigarette Children's Friend had been printed and sent out. He em- 
phasized the necessity of doing our utmost to check the 
growth of the habit of cigarette smoking, and suggested th a 
that work should come under some special department of our 
Young People's Societies. Effort now would save much work 
later on. Many of the young people to whom we were looking 
for leadership in the future were being undermined in health 
by the use of cigarettes. He stated that in Reid Christ- 
ian College, Lucknow, there were drastic rules on that sub- 
ject, and no one could enter the Boarding house until 
he had signed an agreement to absolutely abstain from the 
use of tobacco during the term of his residence. Similar 
care might be taken in regard to non-Christians, and would 
be when a hostel was provided. 

Bockey said that during his editorship of the Children's 
Friend there had never been a quarter in which some paper on 
Temperance and the use of tobacco had not been included. 

Bailey was appointed to draw up a resolution regarding 
cigarette smoking. 

The resolutions in connection with village problems 
were then carried. 

At this point Dr. Ewing was called home by a telegram 
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and Dr. W. A. Mansell took the chair. 

The departure of Dr. Ewing made it necessary to 
appoint a member in his place on the Resolutions' Com- 
mittee. Webber was appointed and Mansell was made 
convener of the Committee. 

On motion it was decided to have a special session at 
5-30 p.m., to hear the report of the Committee of Resolu- 
tions. 

The Session closed with prayer by B. R. Barber. 



Seventh Session. 



Wednesday February z'jth 5-30 p. m. 



The session opened with Dr, W, A. Mansell in the chair. 
Prayer was offered by the Eev. N. L. Rockey. 

The Committee on Resolutions then presented its 
report as follows : — 

" Resolved, first, that a Consulting Committee be ap- 
pointed with power to add to their number, the members of 
which are to be permanently effective when they have been 
approved by the Board. Young People's Society, or other 
organization with which they are officially related. 

Second, that to this Committee be referred problems re- 
lating to Young People's work such as developing, unifying, 
and promoting Mission Study, Bible Study, and Training 
Conferences. 

Third, that Dr. A. H. Ewing be appointed as convener of 
this committee, the committee being composed of the follow- 
ing members : — 

Rev. W. B. Anderson, U. P., Rawalpindi. 
Mr. V. S. Azariah, N. M. S., Palamcottah, 
Rev. R. Burges, I. S. S. U , Jabalpur. 
E. C. Carter, Esq., Y. M. C. A , Calcutta. 
Mr. J. P. Cotelingam, L. M. S., Bellary. 
Rev. T. S. Donohugh, M. E., Meerut. 
„ J. Drake, B. M. S., Agra. 
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G. S. Eddy, Esq., Y. M. C. A. 
Rev. W. T. Ellmore, B. M. U. Ramapatam. 
A. H. Ewing, A. P. Allahabad. 
H. Halliwell, Y. P. S. C. E., Allahabad. 
J. P. Jones, A. B. C. F. M. 
W. A. Mansell, M. E. Bareilly, 
O. W. Stallard, S. P. G., Cawnpore. 
P. Webber, C, M. S., Agra." 
Rockey remarked that there seemed to be no plan to 
continue the organization. He felt that before appointing 
such a Committee there should be some provision for the 
continuation of the organization. 

The Chairman stated that this Committee would itself 
be the continuation of this Conference. 

Donohicgh called attention to the fact that if these 
names were approved by the Conference but not by the 
Societies represented the Committee would fall through, 

Halliwell said they would be considered appointed 
unless set aside by their respecive Boards. 

Donohugh thought that the Conference should appoint 
a Committee with power to act so that whether the Boards 
ratified or not, they would be able to go ahead and do the 
work. Some of the ratifications, he affirmed, could not be 
made under a year. 

Taylor stated that the advantage of having the Com- 
mittee duly ratified^was that in case the Committee were 
asked to give its credentials it could do so. If we should 
cut out ratifications altogether we would make it a free 
lance. He said that had not steps been taken in America 
to have the members of the committee approved, the Young 
People's Movement would have been a nonentity long ago. 

Halliwell said that the Conference was a representative 
gathering, representing the very bodies from which the 
members had come. 

Badley called attention to the fact that the Y. P. M. M. 
of America was not an independent organization — that as 
such it had no existence. That meant that it had received 
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sanction from all the churches concerned in that country. 
At the same time, the Conference ought not to make it 
impossible for the Committee!' to act until all the members 
had been approved, though it was necessary to get definite 
sanction eventually from every Board or Society represented 
on it. 

Rockey suggested that the Committee should be tenta- 
tive for one year, and then become permanent. 

Bandy said that we might recognize the members as 
consultative members until confirmed. 

McGaw said that in the appointing of the Committee it 
was important to see whether or not the Committee would 
be effective for all-India work. The larger organizations 
were represented, but the one selection made in the Presby- 
terian church represented only one Mission, and there were 
other Missions which represented home communities and 
in many respects represented people with quite different 
ideas about various things. He also called attention to the 
fact that there were comparatively few Indians on the 
Committee. 

The Chairman answered that it was impossible on any 
Committee to have equal representation of all parts of 
India and all language areas, and that the small representa- 
tion of Indians was accounted for by the fact that it was 
intended, that the ^Committee, should have dealings with 
American and English Home Boards in order to bring the 
whole movement into close co-operation with similar move- 
ments at home. 

Baker moved the adoption of the report and the motion 
was carried. 

The Paper on " The Missionary Meeting" was read by 
the Rev. T. S. Donohugh of Meerut. 

The Missionary Meeting. 
I. The Aim of the Missionary Meeting. Outline. 
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2. Special Reasons for holding Missionary Meetings in 

India. 

3. The Characteristics of a good meeting. 

4. A Report of what is now being done in India. 

5. The Needs and How they may be met. 



Results to 



I. The Aim 0/ the Missionary Meeting. 

The Aim of the Missionary Meeting is (i) to interest, 
(2) to educate, (3) to lead to definite results. These results, 
if the meetings are of the proper character and are rightly 
conducted, will generally follow in this order : — 

(a) Intercessory prayer, 
be expected. (^^) Consecration of means, i. e. increased giving. 

(c) Increased study; Reading of books; Study 
class work. 

{d) Consecration of the life for service. 

{e) Service: Personal evangelism; interesting 
others; increased prayer; increased giving; mission work. 

If, In connection with the foregoing there will 
be a broadening of the sympathies with all forms of service 
for Christ; a new, vital appreciation of the Word; a deepening 
spiritual life; an ever growing faith in the power of the 
Gospel of Christ; culminating, as it has in many cases, in the 
devotion of the whole life to the service of Christ and the 
Church, wherever and under whatever conditions the Lord 
may ask. 

II. Special, Reasons for holding Missionary Meetings in 
hidia. 



It would seem to be sufficient argument merely to re- 
count the above results. There are, however, additional 
reasons of great moment why Missionary Meetings should 
be encouraged in India, and why no society, or aggregation 
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(2) It furn- 
ishes a stimu- 
lus. 



of Christians, should omit them from their calendar. 

(a) The Missionary Meeting has an educational value, parts kno™- 
It leads to a more vital and more comprehensive study of ledge. 
geography, history and biography, and tends to fix upon the 
minds of the young people the impressions, often too vague, 
previously received in the scliools. 

Furthermore, the Missionary Meeting has a broadening 
tendency. It is extensive, leading us to the consideration of 
world-ideas and our relation to them. It should always re- 
sult in a better understanding of our personal responsibility, 
but the mind comes back from its journey in a more healthy 
condition. It is refreshing, after all the other meetings which 
are too apt to be self-centred from beginning to end. 

(^) We all need this stimulus. The missionary who 
was true to the heavenly vision and who, as a result, found 
his way to this land for service, is in all too great danger of 
losing the breadth of view and sympathy which led to his 
coming. Absorption in the mass of details, which all must 
assume, slowly but surely crowds out the needs of the other 
lands and peoples. We become hidian Home Missionaries. 
Our service, our gifts, our prayers, our interests, centre here. 
We become almost jealous of the help the other man, or the 
other land, is getting. Our fellow workers, our boys and 
girls, becomg no broader than we are. We need some 
regular opportunity for the reviving of our own world-view, 
that we may give it to them. Every regular opportunity 
in India must take the form of a regular responsibility or a 
definite engagement ia order to keep its place, and these the 
Missionary Meeting affords. We owe it to ourselves to keep 
the vision clear that others may see it too. 

(g) In the very same way that the study of Foreign 
Missions is helping American Christians to more intelli- 
gent and more enthusiastic efforts to complete the work in 
America, the study of the progress of the Kingdom in other 
lands will stimulate us to thoroughly evangelize India. The 
consciousness that success is crowning the exertions of Mis- 
sionaries elsewhere will encourage us to do our work well, 
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that our part may not be deficient. Hindustani workers 
will receive even greater benefit. In a land where the only 
marked success has been among the depressed classes, it is 
all the more necessary that the toilers have the stimulus 
which comes from the knowledge of triumphs among aii 
classes elsewhere. We who come to India know how Chris- 
tianity won its way through the strata of the Roman Empire 
and we have faith to expect the same results in India. But 
do our Hindustani workers have this inspiration ?. We 
come from lands where the ruling sentiments and the rulers 
themselves are Christian. But the case is different in India, 
where the great mass of the people are followers of opposing 
creeds who have long looked upon the Christians with con- 
tempt. If we want to find the same enthusiasm, the same 
tireless endeavour on the part of Indians that we expect to find 
among foreign misssionaries, we must give to them the 
stimulus which comes from equal knowledge of the rapid 
extension of Christianity, and of the man> advantages which 
accompany it. 
(4) It calls (ct) A little thought will convince us that the greatest 

teers. ° "°' factors in the developement of our own missionary life were 
the study of the missionary character of the Word of God 
^mA oi the lives of famous missionaries. We had to h& con- 
vinced that it was the will of God that we should give our 
lives to this service and then we had to be persuaded that 
we could do it if we would. In many cases, only after years 
of prayerful study, both of the Word and of the facts of 
Missions, were we able to make the consecration. Almost 
without exception, our attention was first attracted or a 
mere idea strengthened into a purpose, through Missionary 
Meetings or a Mission Study Class. Yet what are we doing 
to produce similar results io India ? We long to see the 
intense earnestness we feel ourselves, yet we fail to follow 
the processes which produced it in us. As Mr. Eddy well 
says :- "Do not neglect the Missionary Meeting. Out of 
it the great missionaries have been raised up." And, to 
quote Pierson:— "Facts are the fuel by which the missionary 
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fires are fed." When we consider that ahnost ever}' foreign 
missionary present at the Conference, is present because of 
just such study, and reah'ze the dearth of any similar study 
for our Hindustani boys and girls, should we blame them or 
not rather blame ourselves, if they fail to exhibit equal zeal ? 

{e) The world view of Missions, when shown in its adequa^tr'' 
true relation to the Word of God, emphasizes Christ-service visions of 

' i^ service. 

rather than the i^ervice of any one Missionary Board. The 

demand for the consecration of the life is based on sometliing 
higher than the remuneration to be given, or the idea of an 
adequate return for education provided. The appeal if 
made to tlie better impulses of the young student, and the 
life work cliosen as the result of conviction, based upon an 
understanding of Christ's call, will almost surely be crowned 
with a greater measure ol His blessing. Service under any 
Mission, when volunteered because of the love of Christ, 
will undoubtedly be of greater value than a service based on 
lower motives. Butifwedonot open up the vision betore 
the candidate, how can we expect a choice based upon mo- 
tives unkown to him ? 

(/) We long for the very spirit of Personal Evangelism. W itempha- 

,-, ' ... , T ,. „, , ,. Sizes the essen- 

W e crave the sight or an Indian Church spending every tiais. 
energy, counting no sacrifice too great, if only India may be 
the Lord's. We pray that there may be in the Church that 
life which flows out unceasingly, bringing life to every soul 
it touches, and stirring that new life to become another foun- 
tain of life. But in all the efforts of tlie forces at work, we 
fail to see sufiScent emphasis upon tlie factors win'ch have so 
powerfully been used elsewhere to incite that tireless energy, 
namely, an intelligent knowledge of the Missionary character 
of the Word o£ God, and a similar knowledge of the bless- 
ing attending those who have obeyed the call we find therein. 
The Missionary Meeting provides a place for emphasizing 
both. 
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III. The Characteristics of a Good Meeting. 

If the longed-for results are to be attained there must 
be care. The trouble with most so-called Missionary meet- 
ings is that they are left to leaders, who usually are mrfitted 
to make them profitable. As the Missionary Meeting is a 
special service it requires special preparation. As soon as it 
degenerates into a regular meeting it is apt to fail in securing 
results. Therefore it is better to have few and have them 
very good, than to have them frequently, and proportionately 
weak. 

It is generally agreed among experts that the meeting 
should be in charge of an active committee. One really 
interested person is enough to begin with, but others should 
be drawn in to help. The Committee, however, should not 
do all the work, but should endeavour to draw in as many 
others as possible. We generally forget what others do or 
say in meetings, but we have excellent memories for the 
parts taken by oirrselves. This fact should be made use of 
and the largest results obtained by requiring every one to 
present his material in his own words, instead of reading it 
as it may be found. The speaker obtains a much clearer 
impression of the facts he would give, and so does the 
audience. 

The programme requires careful preparation. Every part 
of it must be provided for and the outline should be as clear 
as the outline of a serm^m for children. The meeting is to 
interest, to instruct, to convince, to persuade to some form 
of action, whether in the form of intercessory prayer, giving 
or consecration. It is not merely for inspiration. It is to 
accomplish some definite end. If it fails, find out the 
reasons and in discovering them we will also discover why 
it is that so many of our services fail to accomplish any- 
thing. To do this properly, requires the thought and prayer 
of a group o interested persons, and so the Committee plan 
is advised. 

The meeting can not be left to the audience. In very 
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few cases will there be one prepared to take part intelligent- 
ly. Therefore the Committee and leader must provide for 
all of the time except that given to prayer and singing. 
Thus we find an additional reason for a Committee as they 
alone, with few exceptions, will take time for adequate 
preparation in order to be ready to help in emergencies. 

The duties of the Committee are thus summarized by 
Mr. Soper : — 

1. To choose the topics for the year. 

2. To appoint the leaders. 

3. To plan each meeting with the leader. 

4. To help the leader, and other participants, in the pre- 

paration. 

5. To decorate the loom and furnish necessary maps and 
charts. 

6. To be prepared to take part whenever needed. 

7. To follow up the meeting and conserve results. 

It will at once be objected that such Committees are 
hard to secure in India. In places where this is true the 
Committee may have to consist of one person. But the 
work must be done if the meeting is to accomplish any- 
thing and these points must be kept ever in mind. 

The Committee or individual in charge should have at 
least one good manual which will give suggestions covering 
the subject. These are generally inexpensive and any 
Missionary or Chapter could provide one. The best we 
have seen are as follows : — 
I. The Missionary Meeting. E. D. Soper, Published 

byY. P. M. M. ... ... ... IOC 

Effective Missionary Methods. Methodist 

Book Concern. ... ... 25c 

Missionary Manual. A. R. Wells, U. S. C. E. ,. 35c 
Fuel for Missionary Fires. Miss Brain, U.S.C.E. ... 35c 

Fifty Missionary Programmes. „ „ ... 35c 

The subject is also very fully treated in " Epworth 
League Methods," the new book by D. B. Brummitt, pub- 
lished by Jennings and Graham, Chicago. Price % 1,00. 
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The American Y. P. Society organs and the Sunday 
School papers are also preparing excellent programmes and 
material which could easily be adapted for use in India. It 
is highly probable that the character of these helps will 
materially improve in the near future, especially those 
prepared for the Sunday School, as a result of the recent 
decision of the leading Sunday School workers actively to 
press the missionary campaign in the Sunday Schools. 

After the Committee, the next essential is a store house 
of information. It is practically impossible to conduct a 
series of good Missionary Meetings without having a suffi- 
cent supply of material from which to select. This is one of 
the problems but perhaps not so difficult to solve as we 
have imagined. 

Here again a good Manual will be useful. With it the 
Committee will be able to make use of what may seem to be 
insufficent material, while the lack of such a Manual might 
make an abundance of material of little use. 

Almost every missionary has enough books in hislibrar)' 
to supply the necessary material for many series of meetings. 
In addition to these much use may be made of the denomi- 
national papers and of missionary magazines. The latter 
may be clipped and the selected articles preserved in envel- 
opes or in scrap books. In America and in England a large 
amount of excellent pamphlet materials is also being provid- 
ed by the denominations and missionary organizations, but 
such helps are not easily available in India. The mission- 
aries, however, could obtain copies by writing to the various 
headquarters and thus add to the supply of material on hand. 

Good books are most useful. For single volumes we 
know of none which would so easily provide material tor a 
single meeting or a series as the Mission Study text books 
published by the Young Peoples' Missionary Movement. 
These are prepared especially for young people and contain 
illustrations, maps, charts, etc., which could be used 
effectively. They are inexpensive, the price being only 50c 
in cloth, and 35c in paper binding. The volumes already 
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issued are as follows : — 
I. The Price ot Africa, a biographical 
study, 



By S. Earl Taylor, 



2, 



Into All the World, A general 


> 


survey, ... 


„ A. R. Wells, 


Princely Men in the Heavenly 




Kingdom, a biographical study 




of China, .. 


„ H. P. Beach, 


Child Lite in Mission Lands, for 




Juniors, .. 


„ R. E. Diffen- 




dorfer, 


Sunrise in the Sunrise Kingdom, on 




Japan, ... 


„ J.H.de Forrest 


Heroes of the Cross in America, 




biographical, 


„ D. O. Shelton, 


Daybreak in the Dark Continent, 




on Africa, 


„ W. S. Naylor, 


The Christian Conquest of India, 


,, Bishop Thoburn 



9. Aliens or Americans, a study of 

Immigration, ... ... „ H. B. Grose. 

Other volumes are to follow until the series covers the 
world fields. Until the way opens for volumes to be pre- 
pared especially for Indian young people, it is probable that 
the foregoing series will be the best obtainable. Other 
admirable series are published by the Student Volunteer 
Movement in America and by the Inter-denominational 
Committee of the Womans' Boards, but these books are 
more advanced. They would make excellent reference books 
for use in college centres. 

The Young Peoples' Missionary Movement also publish 
excellent collections of selected missionary books, which 
collections are sold in uniform bindings at greatly reduced 
prices. They would be admirable storehouses of informa- 
tion and the missionary or society able to provide one 
would find it most useful. In America the possession of 
some such collection is considered essential, if a really good 
series of meetings is to be maintained. Full information 
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concerning these can be obtained from the Movement. The 
two large libraries contain 1 6 and 20 volumes respectively, 
and are sold at | lo-oo each. The oiher libraries are for 
mission study class use, principally, and contain 8 or 9 
volumes each, on particular countries. They are sold for 
$5*oo each. 

Similar collections are also published by some ot the 
denominations with which the representatives thereof are 
doubtless familiar. 

It is universally accepted that a third essential is prayer. 
Prayer must attend all the work of the Committee, the pre- 
paration of the programme, the meeting itself, and the people 
who are brought under its influence. The results sought 
are largely spiritual and are beyoud our unaided power. 
Constant prayer will make them possible, and the spirit of 
prayer will safeguard us from carelessness as to essentials, 
and prevent our wandering into error or mere form. 

The meeting should be a " Prayer meeting!' Its very 
fir&t result should be intercessory prayer, and the aim should 
be most quickly and surely to lead all present to offer such 
prayer for the needs presented. All of the other results 
sought will be developments out of this quickened prayer 
life. Few will ever try to meet needs which require sacrifice 
until the needs have been so felt that the soul has turned to 
God for help in them. It is when we begin to pray for la- 
bourers, for funds, for intercessors, that we begin to hear the 
voice of God saying : — " Go ye, give what you can, pray 
more yourself." 

It is essential that there should be results. Otherwise 
no reason exists for holding the meeting. As one says : — 
" It is dangerous to touch people's hearts and stimulate their 
wills, without giving them some practical outlet," So, when 
there is evidence of desire to do something to help answer 
the quickened prayers, be ready to suggest some definite 
work which will tend to fix the impressions and open the 
way for deeper ones. Only thus can the g-reater results be 
obtained. 
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So, to the awakened one, suggest the reading of the 
balance of the good book whicli has been referred to in the 
meeting, draw a number into a class to study more deeply, 
suggest a place wliere gifts will be a great blessing, and ever 
keep open the possibility of a life work among those who 
are yet out of Christ. 



Suggestions. 



IV. Whnf is being done in India. 



If is exceedingly difficult to secure any adequate report Most meet- 

• . . ings now be- 

of the work now being done in India. Apparently Mission- mg held are 
ary Meetings are held with some regularity both in the '"® ecuve, 
Epworth League and in Christian Endeavour Societies, espe- 
cially where the regular topics are followed. These meetings 
generally fail in securing large results because of the difficul- 
ty always experienced in selecting topics for societies of such 
varying strength and abilitj' as these large woi^ld-wide orga- 
nizations contain, and because the societies do not make the 
necessary effort to adapt the topics to their own needs. 
The meetings are generally left to one of the regular leaders 
who makes no special preparation. On this account they 
are frequently complete failures, for these meetings require 
the most careful preparation. It is generally conceded that 
there is a lack of suitable material and also a lack of know- 
ledge as to the use which might be made of material which 
is available. As one states it :— " The people are anxious to 
do but lack material if not method." " There is a lack of 
material, of interest and of stimulus." To these quotations 
may be added that there is olso a lack of time on the part 
of those who could make Missionary Meetings successful if 
they would ; the whole result being a lack of such general 
action and of such steady progress as are necessary for ade- 
quate results. 

The only reports of definite work are as follows : — 
The English League in Lucknow used the six chapters Lucknow. 
of Taylor's " Price of Africa " as thebasis for a series of six 
meetings, and planned to use " Sunrise in the Sunrise King- 
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dom " in a similar way the following year, The Commitlee 
first read the book and than met to plan the programmes. This 
is an illustration of the use which might be made of such 
books, and of a plan which has in it the elements of success. 
The idea of such a series is excellent, for there is great need 
in India of continuing the same subject through several 
meetings in order to fix the impressions, as the general in- 
formation is perhaps less than in home lands. This is cer- 
tainly true of the societies in centres below the high school 
standard. The Lucknow plan could easily be followed in any 
College society where English is well understood. 
Meerut. In the Meerut League, where boj's and girls study up to 

the Anglo-vernacular Middle, one or two meetings were held, 
also with the "Price of Africo." as a basis. The missionary 
marked selected portions of the book, and suggested other 
parts of the programm. The meetings were led by teachers, 
in Hindustani, but tlie teachers, of course, knew English well 
enough to prepare from English texts. Three maps and a chart 
were copied on the black-board and explained by the leader. 
The Scripture texts were read by several members and their 
application was explained by the pastor. Others led in pray- 
er and all took part in the singing of appropriate hymns. 
Unnsual interest was manifested throughout. The black-board 
fealure added much to the interest and this plan should 
be freely adopted. Suggestions will be found in the books 
already mentioned. 

Undoubtedly similar meetings are held elsewhere, but 
no report of them has been received. The Provincial organi- 
zation of the Epworth League made arrangements to have spe- 
cial helps for Missionary Meetings prepared and printed in 
Hindustani in the Kaukab-i-Hind. We have no knowledge as 
to the use made of them. Unfortunately the helps had to be 
discontinued temporarily, owing to the ill-health of the 
missionary who was providing their. A similar plan, using 
the vernacular publications, would help greatly in improving 
the character of the meetings held by the societies who follow 
the regular topics. The hpme papers contain many pro- 
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grammes which could easily be adapted for use here. 
V. The Needs : How may they be met ? 

The needs liave already been specified in the quotation 
from a leading worker : — "Lack of material and method." 
How can these needs be met ? 

The suggestions already made need not be repeated. 
Others which refer principally to details, will be fully cover- 
ed in one of the Manuals previously referred to. The method 
should be largely determined by the character of the society, 
after prayerful study of its needs. The following subjects 
are suggested as appropriate : — 

Principles or Bases of Mission Work. 
World Facts -and Work, 
Denominational Facts and Work, 
India Missions. 

Mr. Eddy suggests a series of topics which touch upon 
" one field and one missionary in each meeting, such as : — 
Carey and India, Livingstone and Africa, Judson and Burmah, 
Taylor and China, Neesima and Japan, etc. We understand 
that the Christian Literature Society publishes a series of 
"Lives of Famous Missionaries," which sell at one anna each. 
These should be very useful in such a connection. 

A series of meetings or a study class on the subject of 
"The Bible and Missions" is strongly recommended, or a part 
of each meeting should be given to the study of the Mission- 
ary character of the Bible, We doubt if any more interest- 
ing or more useful series could be presented. The Student 
Volunteer Movement and Missionary Union alike publish a 
pamphlet by R. P. Wilder on the subject of "The Bible and 
Foreign Missions" which could be followed or adapted for 
use in this connection. It costs only an anna or two and 
can be obtained through the Y. M. C. A. 

Another, somewhat larger publication, perhaps more 
appropriate for use in India, is by C. K. Ober. It has a 
similar title and can be obtained from the same source. 
» If neither of these little books is precisely what we need, 
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something of the kind should be prepared and every society, 
especially where schools are located, should be urged to pre- 
sent it. We are convinced that very great benefit would be 
obtained from the constant presentation of the relation of the 
whole Bible to the subject of Missions. The advantages of 
such a presentation, in view of the lack of appropriate Bible 
teaching so often noticed in ordinary meetings, should be 
obvious. The texts accompanying the ordinary topics are 
usually so difficult or so familiar that the leader frequently 
omits them altogether. In many a society, leaders have 
almost come to think that there were no appropriate pas- 
sages, when a little study of some such course as suggested 
would reveal the fact that the evangelization of the world is 
the great theme of the Bible. 

The great need is suitable vernacular material. The 
Bible study course above outlined should be prepared, not 
only in English, but in a number of the leading vernaculars. 
A start could'be made by printing outlines in series in verna- 
cular papers and in striking oft a quantity of hand-bills while 
the type is set up. The same plan could be followed for 
supplying programmes in the vernaculars, which programmes 
would thus be preserved for use whenever needed, or upon 
demand from the Society Secretary. 

It would be very helpful if a series of pamphlets could 
be prepared in the vernaculars, dealing briefly with the life of 
one missionary or Indian Christian worker, and a few facts 
about his field. The pamphlet would be more useful if it 
contained an outline map or two in black and white, showing 
something of the special field of the missionary, and if a chart 
or two could be suggested in the same way. A page are so 
could be given to suggestions for the programme, appropriate 
Bible lessons, hymns, and available helps. The pamphlet 
would thus supply a complete programme, which could be 
used by almost any leader. If a series covering the world 
could be prepared, we should have an excellent start in 
meeting immediate needs. 

To quote Mr. Chamberlain again, we need, " The sim- 
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plest helps, in elementary courses, which assume an ignorance 
of gtogiapl-y and hislory, are general lather llian denomina- 
tional, and which could be printed, not only in such publi- 
cations as the I. C. E., Young Men of India, Indian S. S. 
Journal, etc, but also in pamphlet or hand-bill form." 

No one organization appears to be in a position to United 

. , , . , effort siiggest- 

provide such material. It would seem to be possible to- ed. 
secure it if a number of the stronger societies would combine 
in the preparation, publication and use of material approved 
by such a Conference as this, and we would strongly urge that 
some such step be taken. The American societies are fortun- 
ate enough to have an interdenominational organization in 
the Young Peoples' Missionary Movement, which prepares 
all of these Helps and distributes them through the denomi- 
national officials, and this plan is resulting in very great good. 
We would do well to consider a similar move for India. 

The fundamental need, however, is a clearer appreciation 
of the results, already referred to, which should follow proper- 
ly conducted Missionary meetings. The breadth of view, the 
renewed faith, the better understanding of the true motives 
underlying mission service, the kindling afresh of the old 
enthusiasm as we study about Paul and Peter, Carey, Living- 
stone, Judson and the many other "heroes of the Cross," will 
enable us to touch the lives about us with new power and 
quicken us again to the entire consecration which should ever 
characterize our lives. The vision which flashed before our 
eyes, when we first heard the Master's call, will open anew, 
and with it will come the joy which flooded our souls as we 
said: — "Yes, Lord, I will go." But another vision and a 
greater joy will be ours when we see in the eyes of thousands 
upon thousands of the young men and young women of India 
the answering light, and hear tliem say :— " Yes Lord, we 
will go too, " for in that light we will see ths promise of a 
redeemed India, May God hasten the day. 

rT. S. Donohugh, (Convener) 
Commiitee} L. B. Chamberlain 

iv. S. Azariah 
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Resolutions 

" Resolved, first That a short course oa the "Bible 
and Missions" should be provided in English and in 
the Vernaculiirs for use in connection with Missionaiy 
Meetings and as a separate Mission Study Course ; 

" Second, That a series of inexpensive programmes 
be provided covering the woi'ld fields, each dealing with 
the life of a prominent Indian or foreign missionary 
and his field, which pamphlets should contain sugges- 
tions for maps and charts and other helps for the 
leader," 

Third, That the Consulting Commitee be requested 
to take into consideration the question of the preparation 
of literature suitable for the missionary meeting. 

Discussion. 

Barber asked how such a course as was suggested in 
the first resolution would be used, 

Donohugh enquired whether the need was telt ior any 
such helps. 

Badley replied that anyone who has tried to conduct 
Missionary Meetings has felt the need of something con- 
densed, simple, and clear enough for use by those who are 
unacquainted with tliis form of work and for whom such 
helps would be very desirable. Experience bears out the 
fact that there is a need, 

Jordan suggested that we might supply material for 
a series of Missionary Meetings. 

Rockey remarked that we might defeat our purpose 
by undertaking too much, and suggested the preparation 
of four outlines for use in Missionary Meetings. 

The Rev. W, G. Proctor of Meerut then read the Report 
on " Personal Evangelism." 
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Personal Evangelism. 



I venture to claim for the subject assigned to the Com- 
mittee of which I was appointed Convener that it is the 
most important, the most compreliensive, the most practical 
and the most, indefinite of all the subjects to which the 
attention of this Conference is invited. 

It is the most important because it touches the secret of 
any and all success in evangelistic work. The conversion of 
the masses depends on the effectual evangelising of the in- 
dividual. The worker amongst multitudes should ever retain 
the clearest consciousness that the unit of the mass is the 
individual and bend his efforts to win the individual as the 
key to the mass. 

It is the most comprehensive because it includes every 
phase of work. The real aim of every Christian organisation 
is to reach and help and win the individual. Whether it be 
a Church, a Society, a League, an Association, or under 
whatever name the organised effort is being carried on, the 
raison d'etre, the beginning and the end of its existence, 
focusses in the individual. 

It is the most practical because in its success it accom- 
plishes that tor which all Christian Churches and Organisa- 
tions exist, the salvation of the soul. It makes possible the 
very existence of those Churches and Societies and is the 
source of their life, growth and well being. 

It is the most indefiiiite *because it is the most comprehen- 
sive and is in itself the one form of Christian work which 
defies any attempt at systematized organisation. It is im- 
possible to stereotype methods of dealing with individual 
souls. 

To deal with the subject in its widest sense would de- 
mand a review of all the organisations for evangelistic work 

This iiidefiniteness of the subject is, perhaps, the reason why only one 
ot my Committee responded to my repeated requests for help towards the pre- 
paration pf this 'Report' May 1 here state, thsrefore, that none of my Com- 
mittee can be held responsible for anything contained in this paper intended to 
promote discussion, for I do not think it can accurately be called a iteport. 
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amongst Young People which at present exist, and an 
enquiry into the detailed woiking of each to demonstrate 
that the true aim of all such organisations is the individual 
and to ascertain how far this fundamental purpose is re- 
cognised and given its rightful place by those who form the 
working force of these organisations. This it is obviously 
impossible to do within the limit of this paper. Suffice it 
to say, by way of illustration, that in the case of the Sunday 
School and the Bible-class, the Teacher or Leader who 
loses sight of the individual and makes the class his unit 
will largely fail as a soul winner. Equally so will it be in the 
case of the Special Missioner or worker who speaks to 
large audiences if, when speaking to the mass, he loses sight 
of the unit. Only by that which wins the individual will 
the multitude be won. 

Such Societies as the Childrens' Special Service IVlission, 
the Epworth League, the Christian Endeavour, the Band-of- 
Hope, the Young Mens' Christian Association, and the Young 
Women's Christian Association, exist for the individual. 
The membership may be large, but so far as each member is 
concerned the particular Society exists for the benefit of that 
member. The very existence of these and kindred Societies 
is an objective evidence of the value and place of personal 
work in evangelistic effort for they were organised to reach 
and influence the individuals who were to compose the 
membership. 

In seeking help from others towards the preparation 
of this paper 1 asked for a definition of the term 'Personal 
Evangelism.' It called forth criticism reflecting somewhat 
on the intelligence of the Committee who conceived it. I 
was one of that Committee so I feel I may mention tliis. 
The consensus of opinion, however, seemed to be that it 
refers to what may be done by one individual, in his in dividual 
capacity, to evangelise other individuals, dealing with them 
separately or collectively. Many took a much wider view. 
By the term 'to evangelise' is meant so far as this paper is 
concerned the presentation of the Gospel ot our Lord Jesus 
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Christ in such a form as to leave no doubt as to the full 
import thereof in its relation to the person spoken to. 

From this point of view, KJ?., that of the single indivi- 
dual desirous in his individual capacity of virinniug others 
tor Christ, this paper proposes to make a few suggestions and 
remarks in the hope that they may prove, in some measure, 
helpful. 

One of the instructions I received from the Executive 
Committee was to 'adequately represent all work now being 
done in India.' It is obviously impossible to do this with 
regard to Personal Evangelism' dealt with from the point 
of view already indicated, as it would entail a personal 
enquiery from the whole Christian community. Statistics 
are our of the question. A review of Young Peoples' 
Societies was not, I think, contemplated by the Committee 
who formulated and assigned the subject. At all events 
I exclude it by the view-stand-point, I have assumed. 
Nothing remains, therefore, but to submit to this Conference 
a few very obvious suggestions and general remarks which 
you, my bretliren, may be able to work out into something 
practically helpful. 

First of all— 7'^^ WORKER. Every Christian should 
be a personal evangelist. Every Christian should be en- 
deavouring to lead others to Christ. The Christian who is 
not a personal evangelist is a self-contradiction. A 
thoroughly equipped personal evangelist, besides being a 
Spirit-filled child of God, must be one with many sides to 
his character. He must be able to meet the peculiarities 
of each individual. He must possess a versatility which 
will enable him to enter into the life interests of each soul 
he is seeking win. This is essentially true of the worker 
amongst children and young people. 

Let me enumerate some of the principal of these quali- 
fications. We are not perfect ; few of us have most, none 
of us have all the graces and qualifications which would 
make us successful personal evangelists in every case, but 
we all have some, and some of us might have more, and those 
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we have might be more developed if we would cultivate 
■ them morejassiduousiy. Among those which prominently 
suggest themselves are : — Love, patience, cheerfulness, gentle- 
ness, majiliness. Children, especially boys, have a supreme 
contempt for anything that is 'milk-soppy' and an un- 
bounded admiration for all that is truly courageous and 
courageously true. Straightforwardness : The man who has 
got a kink in his character will not have an)' conspicuous 
success among the young. Scrupulous honesty and truth- 
fulness: I mean by that a strict performance of all duty, 
a careful fulfilment of all proinises, an openness of character 
which invites the scrutiny of all. Sympathy: Living down to or, 
shall we say, living up .to, the child life we are seeking to 
influence, making ourselves familiar with child psychology, 
remembering that tilings which may appear insignificant 
to us are matters of supreme importance to the young. If 
we fail to appreciate this and treat lightly what they consi- 
der important we shall seriously nullify our power to in- 
fluce them and win them for Christ. Consistency : Avoiding 
saying or doing things which young people are forbidden to 
say or do. Earnestness : Dead earnestness impresses child- 
ren and if our earnestness is of the watered type it will fail 
to impress. Unselfishness. Finally Prayer, unceasing, be- 
lieving, intercessory prayer. More, I believe, is accomplish- 
ed by prayer for the salvation of a soul than by any other 
means we can make use of. I feel sure, if the secret history 
of every conversion to God were known, it would be found 
that each one was linked in a very close way to the prayers of 
loved ones and friends. In this particular we may all be dili- 
gent personal evangelists. In a word, CHRISTLIKENESS 
sums up the character of the successful personal evangelist, be 
he a worker amongst young or old. We need then to have 
a close personal friendship with and deep, true love to Christ 
ourselves. The young must see Him in us and they will then 
wish to have a personal acquaintance with Him themselves. 
Methods Secondly— iI/£r/ZOZ»'S'. Sunday-school work, Bible- 

classes, special Services and Missions, and Young Peoples So- 
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cieties are all methods by which personal evangelism may be 
carried on. They afford opportunity of getting into touch 
with the individual, and the Sunday-school Teacher and 
Class Leader who is filled with tiie Christ-love for souls 
will not fail to have personal dealing with each member of 
the class. 

Cultivating friendships with a view to exercising our 
influence to bring souls to a saving knowledge of the Lord 
Jesus. 

Introducing spiritual topics into our conversations and, 
when possible, with tact, making a personal and individual 
appHcation and appeal. 

Writing letters, distributing literature, keeping suitable 
books to lend, visiting schools, inviting yoimg people to join 
Scripture reading and prayer uniotis, seizing every opportuni- 
ty presented to speak privately to others about Chri.st and His 
salvation. Opportunities are so numerous if watched for — 
when travelling — when out walking —when jjaying visits 
to friends — that if we are imbued with the spirit of personal 
evangehsm we will seldom lack opportunity of being able to 
speak to some soul. In illustration of this will you pardon 
a reference to a personal experience. Recently I was travel- 
ling on the E. L Railway when two School-boys, returning 
to school after the hohdays, got into the carriage. I got in- 
to conversation with them and endeavoured to interest 
myself in the concerns of their home and school life. At 
one of the Stations we had tea together. I won their con- 
fidence and was able to speak to them about Christ and their 
need of Him. I took their names and addressess and since 
then have been sending them a copy of 'Oui- Own Magazine,' 
the publication of the children's Special Service Mission, 

Classes for preparation and instruction in the best 
methods of personal work might be formed. Many have the 
desire to engage in this form of work but are deterred from 
dqing so by ignorance as to the right and best methods of 
goihg about it. Others again show more zeal than knowledge 
or discretion and do more harm than good who might, if 
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they had some advice, prove suceessful personal soul winners. 
In connection with such classes, text books should be used. 
The folloviang may be mentioned': — " Individual work for In- 
dividuals," by Trumbull — another small booklet of the same 
title by J. R. Mott. "Studies for Personal Workers" by Agnew 
Johnson. "How to deal with Doubt and Doubters" by Trum- 
bull — " Christ among Men — Object Lessons in Personal 
Work" — There are books on the subject by Torrey, Moody 
and others. The 'one b)^ one' society publishes literature 
ot the tract kind on this form of ('hristian Service. But the 
text Book ' 2yaf excellence' and never to be given a second 
place is the word of God itself. In that we shall find every 
possible information andevery necessary help for dealing with 
individual souls in any and every spiritual experience. 

In connection with such a preparatory class, two things 
would be prominent— (i) Prayer — individual intercessory 
prayer, (2) Study— First of God's word and then of all other 
books which would prove helpful. 

Some form of pledge might be adopted — as for example 
to pray daily and regularly fqr certain individuals, though 
here it will be necessary to guard against mere mechanical 
formahsm. The 'one by one' Society's pledge in this respect 
is, I think, to pray for those whom God specially lays on 
our hearts. 

The pledge might also contain a clause binding those 
who sign it to undertake to speak to one, at least, each week 
about his or her soul's salvation. 

I quote here an extract from a letter from the Rev. J. I. 
Hasler on this subject:— He says, "In the Baptist Missionary 
Society, as far as I am aware, we have no special arrange- 
ment for developing this form of Christian service, yet some 
of our Missionaries have sought to get students to their 
houses for personal Bible study^ or, in student centres, have 
invited them to call for conversations and welcomed them 
when they have so called. Some years ago, when engaged 
in city evangelistic work in Delhi, I used to mvite students 
and young fellows whom I met in the streets to come to my 
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house. Then I have known of Reading rooms being establish- 
ed for Students, and Missionaries using ihem as means for 
getting into conversation with individuals. I used to find in 
Delhi that by selling C. L, S. and other English books in the 
streets 1 came more into contact with students than was 
the case in bazar preaching. 

In China some of our Missionaries have established 
Museums and found them a source of attraction to the more 
nitelligent portion of young men. 1 question however 
whether thej;^ would prove similarly attractive in India. 
The Missionary in China would conduct small parties round 
the Museums and so get an opportunity for the utterance of 
the evangel. 

It seems to me this is a kind of work which is likely to 
be more effective the less it is organised. One needs to be 
on the alert for opportunities. The giving of a suitable 
tract in English or one of the Vernacular languages may 
often open the way for personal conversation." 

Before leaving this phase of the subject I would just 
mention the splendid opportunity afforded by Christian 
Hostels, and non-Christian Hostels under Christian man- 
agement, to those who have charge of them to personally 
evangelise, at least, if not win for Christ, each lad in the 
Hostel. The same apphes to Schools though, except in the 
case of Christian Boarding Schools, the opportunity is not 
quite so favourable as the Hostel. 

Then, in connection with Institutions of this kind there 
is afforded the opportunity to the responsible Head of each 
such Hostel or School of organising the earnest Christians 
for personal work amongst their nominal Christian and non- 
Christian companions, and doing all that may wisely be 
done by advice and example, to encourage a devoted and 
self-denying service for Christ in the winning of individual 

souls. 

The application of what has been said to the Christian 
community in India is not without its difficulties, but they 
are insignificant compared with the difficulty of giving 
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practical effect to any methods of personal evangelism of 
non-Christians. It is possible, to some extent, to get into 
personal contact with the child life of the cities, but when 
it comes to the villages the task is colossal. Caste pre- 
judices, religious antagonism, and in the case of foreign 
missionaries, race distinctions are formidable hindrances. 
Tlie only method of getting hold of them in vogue to any 
exten t is the Mission school. Yet how little is done in these 
schools to win the individual scholar to Christ by a personal 
application of Gospel truth and appeal. Scripture is taught, 
but to the class, no attempt is made to win the unit of the 
class. I would not overlook the work of the lady mission- 
ary in this particular sphere. The Zanana Worker in both 
town and country has opportunies which no male mission- 
ary, be he Indian or foreign, can ever have. Still, it seems to 
me that as regards the personal evangelising of j^oung people 
we have not yet touched even the fringe. Every Missionary 
Societ}' should have special workers for the children. Men 
and women, specially adapted to such work, should be set 
apart for it. This, I submit, is a point of most vital impor- 
tance and should command the serious attention of the 
Committees, Councils and Conferences of all Missionary 
Societies. One or two Societies are making work amongst 
young people a specialty, but I think I am not wrong when 
I say that, speaking generally, it is a branch of work still 
practically untouched by the majority of Missionary Socie- 
ties. Ma)^ the day not be far off when every Missionary 
Society shall recognise the value and duty of paying special 
attention to work amongst the young. 

In this work of personal evangelism it is necessary that 
individual Christians should be constantly on the alert to 
catch individual souls. We should not let golden oppor- 
tunities of winning a soul, even the soul of a child, pass by 
because we have conceived great and ideal ideas of gather- 
ing in the thousands. Go for everything, not merely tne 
' big fish.' We do not catch our ' fish ' to kill them but to 
transfer them from one element— the element of the world. 
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into another element— the element of the grace of God in 
Christ. The ' little fish when caught and transferred may 
develope in the element oi God's grace into a leviathan of 
spiritual power. It is not our province, nor are we in an}' 
sense qualified to estimate the relative value of souls. Our 
commission is to 'catch men.' Let us then seize upon every 
opportunity and use every means of doing so. Let us have 
tlie keen ardour and ever verdant faith of the true fisherman 
and be irrepressibly optimistic. 

In winning the soul of a child we are saving a whole 
life, and it seems to me that a child won for Christ is incal- 
cluably more a spiritual gain tlian the conversion ot a hoary 
sinner, and also more to God's glory. In the case of the 
child a Hfe is secured to God before it has become sullied and 
hardened by contact with sin. An unsullied life is always 
better than a cleansed life. The Life which exercises the 
greatest moral and spiritual influence in this world is the 
sinless life of Christ. 

In winning a child for God there is the compound gain, 
negatively, of the life itself saved from sin and evil influence 
upon others and dishonour to God and, positively, the life of 
purity and holy influence to God's praise. 

If we fully value the importance of the child-life we 
shall, I am sure, put the winning of the children for Christ in 
the forefront of our Christian service and make personal 
evangelism in this field one of our first objects in life. 

In conclusion, how can this Conference promote this 
pre-eminenth' important phase of Christian service ? 

First, by each member, himself and herself, becoming, if 
not so already, a persistent and consistent personal Evange- 
list. 

Secondly, by each one of us making it our aim to urge 
others to engage in personal work (a) by speaking to our 
fellow-workers and personal friends and (/jt pubhcly speak- 
ing on the subject as opportunity affords. 

Thirdly, by formulating a resolution on the subject 
addressed to all the members of everv bi^anch of the Church 
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of Christ in India, and sending copies of it to the Clergy, 
Ministers and Pastors of individual Churches and Congrega- 
tions, and to the Representatives of all Protestant Mission- 
ary Societies at work in India, and by publishing it in the 
Christian Press. 

rWm. Geo. Procter {Convener). 
Committee< W. ScoTT. 

U- R- Chitamber. 

Resolution. 

" Forasnmch as Christian service is not a pro- 
fessional business--, confined to specially appointed paid 
workers, as some seem to think, but is a duty en- 
joined upon all His followers by the Head of the 
Church, therefore the Conference, believing that India is 
to be saved by the efforts of individual members of the 
Church in India working for the salvation of their 
fellowmen, urges that not only recognized Christian 
workers give a prominent place to the form of work 
known as individual work for individuals, but also that 
every Christian should in his or her own sphere make 
personal work a part of his daily life. 

To the end that this may be accomplished it is 
strongly advised that instruction on methods of per- 
sonal work be given to the young people of our congre- 
gations, showing them how to use the Bible in this 
work and how tactfully to approach people and win 
them for Christ. 



Discussion. 

Badley aBked what was meant by the term ' Per- 
sonal Evangelism ' and called a,ttention to the fa.ct that ther§ 
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were different ideas regarding the meaning of the expression. 

Proctor repHed that the expression refers to what 
may be done by the individual in his individual capacity 
dealing with persons individually or collectively. 

Barber emphasized the need of a resolution which 
would stir the members of the Young People's Societies to 
get out and work for Christ. Trumbull, the writer of 'Indivi- 
dual work for Individuals' was known to have had 10,000 
personal interviews on the subject of salvation. 

It was stated by Ingram that Torrey had written an 
excellent little book, very much used now, on " How to meet 
DifHculties'' also one called 'Decision' published by the Child- 
ren's Special Service Mission. 

He further called attention to recent movement that had 
been made among the boys of the Mission schools of the 
M. E. Mission who had offered themselves for the ministry. 
Upwards of four hundred had already pledged themselves 
for this purpose in the U. P. He suggested that this Con- 
ference ought to take some action to conserve these results. 

Badley stated that in the recent Jubilee Celebration 
of the Methodist Missions held at Bareilly, this question had 
been brought up before a meeting of student volunteers 
among the missionaries (of whom about eighty were pre- 
sent). It was felt then that something should be done, and 
that if the Student Volunteer Movement did not do it, the 
Methodist Church would have to take steps on its own 
account. At that time a motion was passed to the effect 
that the Student Volunteer Movement be requested to take 
this matter into consideration. Also in regard to many of 
these Indian volunteers, they were younger than it is the 
policy of the Movement to accept, and the Movement had 
been requested to consider and if possible adapt its organiza- 
tion so as to include these younger members. He suggested 
that we reiterate our suggestions to vitalize the Student 
Volunteer Movement, and ask local workers to hold on to 
young volunteers until Junior Bands or the Volunteer 
Movement could be formed. The following motion was 
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then presented by him, and passed ; " That we as a Con- 
ference request the Student Volunteer Movement to vitalize 
their work in India, especially in North India." 

Badley stated that a few of the papers presented in this 
Conference had been asked for in order that they might be 
printed. Upon discussion, however, it was decided that 
papers presenl^ed in this Conference were not available for 
publication in any of the papers until after they had 
appeared in the Report of this Conference. 



Eighth Session. 

Thursday Feb. 28th, 7-30 a. m. 

The session was opened with devotional exercises lead 
by the Rev. P. A. Webber. The Rev. B. T. Badley of 
Lucknow presented the Report on " The Training of 
Leaders." 

The Training of Leaders. 
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There is no question concerning the work of Young Peo- 
ple's Societies which will so quickly bring us to the heart 
of the whole problem as this of training leaders. Face this 
one question squarely, provide adequately for the needs 
which immediately present themselves, and it will be found 
that the very heart of the question has been touched. On 
the other hand, one may provide for every other phase of 
young people's work, and, omitting this, will find that the 
real problem has not been solved. In short, the adequate 
training of leaders in and for young people's work is the key 
to success in the whole matter. 

The day has passed — let us hope forever — when it was 
thought sufficient to organize a society for work amortg 
young people, and then rest content if it tried to carry out 
the provisions of its Constitution and in a general way met 
the aims of its founder. We live at a time when the do mi- 
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uant idea in Christian work is that each orgauizalion shall 
be a real, a positive, a mighty spiritual force in the commu- 
nit)' where it exists. Effectiveness in the highest possible 
degree, not only of the individual but of every organization, 
is the ideal. It augurs well for Christianity in India that the 
current of thought is fast setting towards this ideal. 

There are those who feel that tlie societies organized for 
work among young people are not only of supreme 
importance, but have largely failed to measure up to the 
possibilities within their reach. Such men are aware of the 
necessity of more systematically providing for, and more 
thoroughly caring for, the great work among the young. Tire 
need is seen when it is realized that a great deal yet remains 
to be done before we can be satisfied that the young people 
are being systematically guided in the most profitable 
methods of Bible study, wisely led into fields of Cliristian 
activity, sufficiently taught the value of prayer, duly impress- 
ed with the duty of Christian stewardship, made to realize 
the proper place of personal evangelism, and, especially satis- 
faclorUy trained to become enthusiastic leaders in the great 
missionary movemeni of the day. 

The training of leaders must precede any real advance 
in missionary work by the Young People's Societies. The 
problem presented is — How shall we train such leaders for 
this work? It is the main thesis of the paper which follows 
that something more is needed than our present operations, 
if the work is to be brought to a stage of real efficiency. 
Nor is it necessary in maintaining this to imply that nothing 
is now being done. Perhaps a satisfactory way ot putting it 
would be this— A good deal is being done in a general way 
in India to raise up a trained leadership among our young 
people, but not much is being done consciously and directly 
with this one objective in view. It is this latter kind of 
effort that is both lacking and necessary. 

If, then, something more than the past has to show is 
necessary in this work of training leaders, what is it, and 
how shall we bring it to pass? In trying to answer this 
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question, attention will be directed, firstly, to making a wiser 
and fuller use of agencies which already exist, and, secondly, 
to new material without the introduction and use of which 
success, it is felt, will not be possible. 

I. The use of agencies already in existence 

AS AN AID TO THE TRAINING OF LEADERS FOR CHRISTIAN 
WORK. 

Lay work- To begin with, it should be stated that the subject of 

ers are the,,. , ^,. , .,, .. „ ., 

object of our this paper has nothuig to do with the training or a paid 

search. ministry, or the raising up of a body of Christian pastors, 

catechists or workers of any class. We are dealing now with 
lay w^orkers — young men and women who as voluntary 
workers have a desire to work for the Master but need to be 
trained and guided into the largest usefulness. It will not be 
necessary here to more than enumerate the existing agencies 
which are doing something, more or less, directly or indirect- 
ly, in this work. With these we are all familiar — the Young 
Men's Christian Association, the Sunday-School, the Chris- 
tian Endeavor, the Epworth League, and other Societies 
engaged in specific work for young people. In suggesting a 
wider and fuller use of these agencies for the purpose, one 
cannot do better than to turn to recent developments in 
America along this line of work, and seek to learn what that 
great country has to teach us. 
The church The discovery of the child is a modern one and ranks 

centiy°dLcOT- ^^nong ^^^ greatest of the age. With the child to be taken 
ered the into account at every point, modern life has been revolu- 
chiid life. tionized. The Church too has felt the transformation. Her 
first response to the discovery was a corresponding empha- 
sis upon work among and in behalf of her great community 
of young people. Within the last few years, however, the 
Christian Church has found that to work for young people 
must be added work by them. This is a second discovery, 
for the capacity of young people to assume a large share in 
the great work of the Church has been thoroughly appreciated 
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scarcely more than a decade. 

The recent awakening in the Churches of America has 
been a most remarkable one. The efforts of the Church 
there to utihze her young people in the great work of mis- 
sions, reveal now what a sore need had existed all these 
years. It would not be too much to say that three-fourths 
of the real missionary work being done to-day by the young 
people's organizations in America, is the direct result of 
special efforts made within the last ten years. No one will 
deny that we need in India a similar awakening — an era of 
inauguration. For this reason it is worth our while to ascer- 
tain just how this revival in the work of Young People's So- 
cieties has been brought about at home. The story is too 
long to repeat here, but the steps in the forward movement 
may be indicated. They are chiefly the following : — 

fi) A growing realization that the work of the Chris- Steps m the 
^^°° recent lor- 

tian Church is at heart a missionary work, and a recognition ward move- 
that Young People's Societies find their justification only as 
they co-operate in the work of missions. 

(2) A changing of the Constitution of the Societies so 
as to give a larger place to missionary enterprises. 

(3) The systematic preparation of suitable literature to 
be used in arousing missionary interest. 

(4) The inauguration of the Student Missionary Cam- 
paign, whereby hundreds of young people entered upon a 
hitherto unknown field of labor and secured a hitherto un- 
known practical experience in working along the line of 
Christ's last great commission. 

(5) The inception of Mission Study Courses, through 
which thousands of young people have been ushered into 
formerly unfrequented fields of missionary knowledge. 

(6) The organization of the Young People's Missionary 
Movement, with all its associated activity in the way of 
Conferences on Methods of Work, Missionary Institutes, 
Conventions, etc. 

This enumeration does not intend to overlook the work 
ot the Student Volunteer Movement, the Young Men's 
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Christian Association, or the'""mnUitiide of 3'0ung[ people's 
societies which have been at work now for over twenty-five 
or thirty years in America. They undoubtedly laid the 
foundations, but the superstructure has risen rapidly during 
the past few years and it is largely due to the six causes 
above enumerated. 

Now the secret of all this activity in young people's 
work lies in the vivid realization that if Young People's So- 
cieties are not thoroughly missionary inspirit and works, they 
are nothing: that if their organization does not result in train- 
ing leaders for this great work they are making a failure. 
Why should not this be the impression on the field here? 
Why should we be content to see our young people living in 
their societies a life which is so far from missionar)' in either 
spirit or objective? Is it possible that we liave in India fal- 
len into a way of thinking that because these organizations 
are themselves the fnnt of our missionary labors, they can- 
not be expected to bear fruit? Are we so taken up with 
displaying them as the fruit of our missionary work that we 
almost forget they should bear fruit? If this \-> so, then let 
us forthwith change the language of our thought and regard 
these organizations rather as plants which should and must 
bring forth fruit. 

Anew missionary spirit has been infused into the work 
of Young People's Societies in America which has been fol- 
lowed by a new host of leaders and new missionary work. 
If we ask how this has been done, there are many at hand 
to tell us, but we cannot listen to the long story now. 'Die 
work of laying the foundations of a strong raissionarv depart- 
ment, and the training of a force of efficient leaders ma}', 
however, be summed up under the following heads : — 

( 1 ) The preparation of a ,«o«7 which would produce 
leaders "If there are no leaders," it was said, "the first 
consideration must be how to bring into the Church-life those 
first influences which will later give consecrated leaders to 
the Church." 

(2) Thorough and natural instiuction on Missions in 
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the Sunday-School. 

(3) The introduction of missionary reading in the homes 
of the people. 

(4) The inculcation of light habits of giving. 

(5) The direction of the preaching of pastors into chan- 
nels whicli would bring strength to this work. 

(6) The portrayal of missionary victories in public 
meetings designed to reacli the desired class. 

(7) The introduction of libraries on Missions into 
Young People's Societies. 

(8) The laying of definite work and responsibihty on 
those who were expected to develop into leaders. 

(9) The introduction of systematic Bible study and the 
imparting of a thorough knowledge of the life of Christ. 

(10) The formation of Mission Study classes. 

(11) The introduction of Normal Training Classes for the 
Study of Missions by Sunday-School teachers. 

( 1 2) Constant encouragement in the doing of personal 
work in leading others to Christ. 

These are perhaps the chief methods in use in America Looai Lead- 
for the intensification of the work of all Young People's So- ^a are to be 

° ^ trained in Sun 

cieties. These efforts are made with a belief that thejounda- day Schools 

Hon of the training of local leaders should be laid in the mis- People's s - 
sionary activities of the Sunday School and the Young People's '^'®*'*^- 
Societies. When we compare this wide range of activities 
with our own meagre efforts to bring about the same results, 
we understand at once both tiie reason for their success and 
the cause of our own inefficiency. We try to do some of 
these things in our work among young people, but we do 
not concentrate sufficiently to accomplish much. It is true, 
however-, that almost every one of these methods is capable 
of being adapted to India, and it is confidently beheved that 
the introduction of such a programme into the Societies at 
work among young people would help greatly in the raising 
up of a trained leadership among Indian youth. In a Con- 
ference of this kind it is not necessary to more than indicate 
this fact and to state the conviction that the wisest and most 
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effective way of improving our existing agencies wonld be to 
follow the lines here'^laid down as suggested by the recent 
developments in America. The real inefficiency of our pre- 
sent arrangements lor turning out leaders will not, probably, 
be denied by any of us. The first thing to do then is, in 
some such way as is here suggested, to intensify our work 
with this object in view, and supplement what may exist by 
additional efforts. 

A few instances ma}^ now be given, indicating how it is 
possible to take existing agencies and make a better use of 
them. 

(i). Emphasis should be increasingly laid in this coun- 
try upon the employment of lay workers, of course as unpaid 
agents. Paid ministerial agents can never alone serve the 
purpose. The great importance of this first point lies in the 
fact that it is only by putt ing work upon young men and 
women that we can ever hope to develop leadership in them. 
Knowledge does not make a leader , leadership comes from 
the exercise of gifts. Our young people will learn leader- 
ship soonest by being placed in situations where they are 
required to lead. Persistent effort will be needed along 
this line, for it js easier to lead or to lei the pastor or some 
paid agent lead than to seek and make opportunities of this 
kind for those young people of the Church in whom lies our 
only hope of a trained leadership outside the pastorate and 
clergy. Preaching is not an office but a work, and we need 
to tlirust forth our young people into this greatwork. 

Not only must lay workers be more largely employed, 
but /Missionaries must be content to take a back seat and let 
those lead who inevitably must lead in the end. From North 
to South there is a great need of missionaries holding them- 
selves in the background, and thrusting those forward who 
should lead. The leadership may not be perfect at first but 
it will improve, and the sooner it passes through the stage 
of imperfection the better for the work, If we have been 
blundering at this point a better day is in sight so soon as 
we acknowledge the mistake and open up a real training- 
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ground for the possible leaders in our midst, There is no 
call for us as missionaries to withdraw, but just to willingly 
step back, urge our Indian young people forward and then 
stand back of them to give such help as may be necessar5^ 
Nothing is of more fundamental importance in a discussion 
of this question, and nothing could be more practicable or 
easier of immediate application. Those who feel the blood 
of leadership tingling in their veins to-day know well what 
value to attach to an opportunity to exercise and develop 
talents of leadership during the formative period of youth. 

(3). We should depend on something more than the 
occasional Missionary Meeting of the Young People's Organi 
zations to raise up a body of }'oung people trained for the 
work of representing Christ to a heathen country. We can- 
not do without the missionary meeting, but the missionary 
meeting alone "can do little more than temporarily arrest 
attention." This must be supplemented by the varied mis- 
sionary activities of a society which does not regard the 
missionary enterprise and the training of young people to 
engage in it as merely one of the departments, but considers 
it as the chief end of the society. If the present constitution 
of the Society does not make full enough provision for such 
an ideal order of things, then change the constitution as 
soon as possible, and let the motto be — " This one thing 
I do." 

(4). Something might be done by getting our pastors 
and mission agents in general to lay greater stress on person- 
ally leading our young people into, fields of useful training. 
As missionaries we ourselves could far better afford to let 
many things go undone if we should be enabled thereby to 
personally befriend, inspire, guide, encourage and support 
those young people in our respective communities who have 
it in them to become leaders some day. There is great 
reason to fear that the personal link between the missionary 
and the young people of his community is not as strong as 
it should be, while at the same time we are sure its place 
can not be taken by anything else. A redoubling on our 
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part of personal attention to the young people of our Church- 
es, whereby a very intimate and personal relationship might 
be established between us and such young people would, it 
is felt, bring larger returns in the way of fitting our young 
men and young women for the work of leadership than any- 
thing else we can immediately do. Nothing can take the 
place of this in laying in their lives the foundation of true 
zeal and right enthusiasm, in inspiring them with larger 
visions of the great work, in teaching them to know men 
and how to deal with them, and in helping them to live 
lives of moderation, concentration and definite purpose. 
All should (r). As a last illustration of a larger and better use of 

join with the . , . . , . . ,- i i i <- i 

i u d i a s. f<. existmg agencies for the training ot leaders, the bunday- 
p I'a'ns" for School may be indicated, with special reference to the raising 
training teach up of a more efficient body of teachers. It is a pleasure to 
note that this work has been undertaken. Under the in- 
spiation and guidance of the General Secretary of the 
India Sunday School Union, an effort is being made 
to train Sunday-School teachers by a carefully planned 
Correspondence Course requiring a period of four years 
to complete. In this course two books are covered 
each year, examinations being held and certificates being 
granted to successful candidates. The books are chosen 
with a view to teach the teacher how best to teach. But 
this work has only just begun and must be supplemented by 
both more systematic instruction in the Sunday-School on 
Missions, and the general introduction of normal training 
classes for the instruction and inspiration of Sunday-School 
teachers, with a special view to making them enthusiastic 
in behalf of all missionary enterprises. We commend the 
India Sunday School Union for the start which has been 
made and recommend most heartily that a vigorous campaign 
be instituted in this great realm. 

However, these are suggestions that may have come 
from time to time to all of us. More time will not be taken 
up in telling how existing agencies might be made more 
effective in raising up a trained missionary leadership among 
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our young people. In concluding this section of the paper 
it is again stated that we cannot do better than to follow 
the lines of recent effort laid down in the Young People's 
Societies in America, adapting all we can to the conditions 
on this Mission field. 

II. New Material, without the introduction 

AND USE OF WHICH COMPLETE SUCCESS, IT IS FELT, WILL 
NOT BE POSSIBLE. 

Here again recent developments in the department of Discnption 
young people's work in America will furnish us the best guide m.m, of North 
as to what might be done on this Mission field. The 
inauguration of the Young People's Missionary Movement of 
America five years ago affords the most striking example of 
an advance movement in which India might perhaps join. 
The causes which led up to this movement, and an account 
of its organization and achievements have been admirably 
sec forth in Mr. G- V. Vickrey's book entitled — "The Young 
People's Missionary Movement." To give an idea of just 
what the Movement is, we cannot do better than to quote 
from Mr. Vickrey's book. "The Young People's Missionary 
Movement is not a new, independent organization. It is 
rather a federation or clearing-houss of the Young People's 
departments of the various home and foreign missionary 
Boards of North America. It is a practical application to 
Christian activity of the modern business principle of co-opera- 
tion and consolidation. It at the same time respects and 
protects the individuality and suprem:icy of the denomina- 
tional or Church Missionary Board and deals with the young 
people of a local church or parish, only through regular 
Church channels, and not by independent methods." It 
"aims to assist established church agencies to deepen the 
spiritual life and missionary purpose of Young People." It 
"accepts as its field tor cultivation the church of the future 
as at present enrolled, organized, and in training in the Young 
People's Societies, Sunday-schools, and other young people's 
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organizations of the evangelical churches of the United 
States and Canada." 

Some one may ask "What has all this to do with the 
subject under discussion — the training of leaders?" There is 
a vital connection, which may best be pointed out in the 
words of Mr. Vickrey. "With an army of millions (in India 
it would be thousands) of more or less inexperienced young 
people to be organized and inteUigently directed in mission- 
ary effort, it is evident that on 3 of the first demands is for 
trained leaders." This the Young People's Missionary 
Movement has set out to accoinplish, and a co,isideration of 
the methods adopted brings us to our next point. 

First, then, shall we attempt to introduce into India 
some form of this Young People's Missionary Movement, 
making such adaptations as may be required by the changed 
conditions? This is a movement which should not be undu- 
ly hastened, and yet is one that in the fulness of time is 
almost sure to come. We should stand ready to eater upon 
it, and in view of all the facts we cannot but suggest that so 
soon as may seem advisable tlie first steps be taken looking 
to the ultimate inauguration of the movement as a whole. 
Summer Rut in the meantime, before the introduction of this 

desoHbed.'^ ^ ^ Young People's; Missionary Movement as an organization, 
we might put into effect some of the methods used by it in 
carrying out its aims, and thus prepare the way for it to 
come in its own time. The Conventions, Conferences, Mis- 
sionary Institutes, etc., held under the auspices of the Young 
People's_Missionary Movement have accomplished a vast 
amount of work, and, so far as the training of yOung people 
as leaders in an aggressive missionary work is concerned, 
have been of inestimable value. The primary object of 
these gatherings has been to bring together the largest possi- 
ble number of the choice young people— the potential 
leaders— of all Churches, and then give them a training for 
direct Christian virork. "^"These Summer Conferences are 
intended primarily as annual councils for the organization 
of the year's campaign and as schools for the instruction and 
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preparation of those who are to have th^ chief responsibility 
for the direction of Missionary work in important centres 
and local churches. The delegates at these conferences are 
for the mo~t part personally selected, by the Secretaries of 
their respective missionary boards, with special reference to 
their fitness for leadership, and not infrequently upon their 
return are able to organize campaigns that reach large sec- 
tions of territory." So well has this succeeded that there 
are few young people in the home churches today who do 
not attribute some or all of tlieir activity to the inspiration 
and help of these Conferences, Conventions, or Missionary 
Institutes organized and helped by the Young People's 
Missionary Movement. 

Now, if it be true as is claimed in America that "the 
Summer Conferences of the Young People's Missionary 
Movement, conducted for the training of leaders in young 
people's societies and Sunday-schools, are proving the most 
efficient agency for this work of training the coming leaders 
in the Cliurch," we cannot in India afford to be without 
them. 

In addition to these annual Summer Conferences the 
Young People's Missionary Movement holds what are 
known as Missionary Institutes. The Missionary Institute 
is "the Summer Conference carried back to local centers," 
and is chiefly a school of metliods intended to reach the 
"large number of wotkeis in hical churches who are prevent- 
ed from coming in contact with the more extended programme 
that is presented at the Summer Conferences " While the 
Summer Conference holds fur about ten days, these Mission- 
ary Institutes last usually for only three days. The two 
together reach not only the large centres where are to be 
found the chief leaders of the work, but bring to the most 
distant local organizations the best available instruction and 
the largest possible inspiration. Due regard may thus be 
had to the training also of local leaders to meet the require- 
ments of village work — a work which demands our most 
sepous consideration. Such a plan of Conferences and Jn- 
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stituteSj if adopted by us in India and carried on vigorously 
5'ear after year, could not fail to impart a mighty impetus 
to the training of leaders in young people's work. As to 
the territory which should be drawn on for delegates to the 
annual Summer Conferences, perhaps the -wisest plan would 
be at fii St to limit it to Northern India, understanding by 
this the inclusion of the United Provinces, the Central Pro- 
vinces, Rajputana and the Punjab. This territory is ren- 
dered homogeneous to a certain extent by the wide and 
general use of the Hindustani language, and is at the same 
time vast enough to afford a large and representative num- 
ber of Indian leaders both actual and prospective. After 
a year or so we could probably see our way clear to cover 
a much larger area and possibly all India. As to the Mission- 
ary Institutes, the following cities of North India would afford 
almost ideal centres: — Jubblepore, Allahabad, Benares, 
Lu cknow, Bareilly, Muttra, Meerut, Ajmer, Agra, Delhi and 
Lahore. Possibly the number could be reduced wJth ad- 
vantage 50 as to include only si.K of the above-named cen- 
tres. The whole plan involves a great many details which 
cannot here be entered upon. Enough has been written 
to (jive a general idea of these Training Conferences and 
Institutes and to indicate what they could be expected to 
accomplish in the training of leaders. 

It remains now to point out one more important auxil- 
iary to this work. The activities already outlined in this 
paper, let alone what has been indicated in other papers 
read at this Conference, involve an amount of new work 
which the present force of labourers on the field cannot be 
expected to assume and accomplish. The times call for the 
appointment ol a special man for this rapidly enlarging work. 
The fact is we are in India being forced into some form of 
the Young People's Missionarj' Movement. We cannot hope 
to have immediately such a force of special workers as the 
Movement has now in America, but it certainly does seem 
that one man should be appointed to give his whole time and 
^tlenllcn to this work. The suggestion is made, therefore 
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that we appeal to the Churches at home.to make it possi- 
ble for such a man to be appointed and if possible.support- 
ed. It is felt, however, that along with ^the appoinlnient 
of such a man there should be made provision for the setting 
apart of one or two Indian Secretaries for this work who 
might CO- operate with the European Secretary in carrying 
it on. This would make it possible to do some very ef- 
fective work in the vernaculars. These men would be 
chosen with a view to organizing Mission Study Classes, 
encouraging the establishment of Bible classes, aiding in the 
heavy work of carrying through the system of Conferences 
and Institutes herein-before referred to, and giving their time 
to the preparation and distribution of all such literature as 
will naturalljf be required as this work develops and enlarges. 
This is a matter which requires much fuller treatment than 
such a paper as is here being represented can possibly give it. 
The suggestion is made, and the conviction expressed that 
the appointment of such men is imperative in the face of 
of the great work which is daily taking on larger propor- 
tions. 

Visions and voices could not be lacking at such a time New visions, 
as this in India. The times are unprecedented, for never 
has the heart cf the Church in this land thrilled as it does 
to-day. We have entered upon a new era and find ourselves 
upon a new plane of spiritual life. The vantage-ground 
thus gained makes possible for us visions which we have 
never before had. 

Among the many lessons these marvellous days of Pen- 
tecost are teaching us as a Christian Church, surely none is 
fraught with greater significance than that which places be- 
fore us in a strikingly clear light the possibilities of the 
young manhood and womanhood of our Indian Churches, 
revealing at the same time the privilege and duties of the 
Church at large as regards this transcendently important 
class of her membership. 

Virtually the whole field of missionary work among the 
young people of our Churches in India is unoccupied, un- 
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cultivated. During all these years we have been labouring 
to prepare the soil and have been sowing the seed. The 
time has come lor the harvest 1 Within the next few years 
this field must yield an abundant fruitage to the glory of 
God. Leaders are now needed— men of vision, of faith, of 
consecration, of courage, of enthusiasm, of prayer, and of 
progress. Let the Churches furnish such leaders, let there 
be among the missionaries in India young men who have 
been called of God to this work and have set themselves 
apart for it, let these young men live for the youth of our 
Indian Churches, and from this infant Church in tlie East, 
and there will spring forth a consecrated young manhood and 
womanhood strong in the power of .God's Almighty Spirit, 
who will plant the banner of the Cross in every village and 
hamlet of the land, and march to triumph with the Lord in 
dark places where the feet of missionaries have never yet 
trod ! 

God can use us to prepare these young Indian heroes 
of the Cross for their glorious work, but if we pause longer, 
if we hesitate now to attempt the utmost, the work will be 
taken out of our hands and done by an agencj' more res- 
ponsive to the great plans of God. 

As missionary societies we have done much, but we 
have left vastly more undone. Our Sunday-Schools have 
been in operation for many decades, but they have not been 
made missionary agencies or real training schools : our Young 
People's Societies have been at work for many years, but 
they have been taxed to the utmost in merely sustaining 
within themselves a kind of spiritual life ; our Churches and 
homes have never lacked young people, but the atmosphere 
has not been conducive to the growth of missionary spirit. 
Who is to blame for all this is not our chief question ; with 
us it is this — Are we ready to march forward to greater and 
better days ? 

This is a critical period for the Christian Church in 
India, To her much has been given and of her much will 
be required. To some of us it even seems as if these wopder- 
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working years either usher in the psriod when the mission- 
ary church of this land is to enter into her real heritage of 
power, or mark the advent of the time when she shall be 
weighed in the balances and found wanting — wanting in 
faith, wanting in prayer, wanting in zealous co-operation 
with the Eternal on His own mighty scale of action ! If the 
future remains what the past has been, if we do not now 
rise to greater things, there is little hope that God can use 
us in the days of power wiiich are already upon us, in the 
time of His almighty working. 

fB. T, BADLEY, (Convejier.) 
F. W. Hinton 
Committee { C. H, Bandy 
I B. M. Sircar 
(.G.S.Eddy 

Resolutions. 

Resolved, That we recognize the transcendent 
importance of speedily raising up on this Mission 
field a large and throughly equipped force of young 
people trained for the great work that confronts us. 

Recognizing a real lack of trained leaders for the 
vast work committed by our Divine Master to the 
Christian young people of this land, we urge that renew- 
ed efforts be made to make provision for the ever-in- 
creasing need; 

And, Whereas, it is ourconviction that the founda- 
tions of this work rest upon the missionary activities 
of the Sunday School and the Young People's Societies, 
" therefore, 

Resolved, That we urge these Societies to redouble 
their efforts to make <i full use of their own existing 
agencies for the training of leaders for this work ; and 
that in undertaking this they bear in mind the follow- 
ing points: — 
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(1) Thorough and natural instruction in the 

Sunday School on Missions. 

(2) The introduction of missionary reading m 

the home. 

(3) The inculcation of right habits of giving. 

(4) The portrayal of missionary victories in pub- 

lic meetings. 

(5) The introduction of libraries on Missions. 

(6) The laying of defiuite responsibility and work 

on those who are expected to develop into 
leaders. 

(7) The emphasizing of systematic Bible Study. 

(8) The formation of Mission Study Classes. 

^9) The introduction of Normal Training Classes 
for the study of Missions by Sunday 
School teachers, 

(10) The constant encouragement of the doing of 
personal work in leading others to Christ. 



Discussion, 

Taylor stated that it would seem to be fitting at that 
time in view of the many allusions that had been made in 
the paper to the Y. P. M. M. in America, that a brief state- 
ment should be made concerning the relation of the 
Y. P, M. M. to the work in India. He had been impressed 
as all had been, by the breadth of vision of this paper. Mr. 
Badley had undoubtedly foreseen the trend of events, had. 
forecast the action of this Conference up to the present time, 
and had forecast what would come before the Consulting 
Committee to do. He continued : " You have laid out so 
large a programme that it cannot be carried out by the present 
force of missionaries on the field. Sooner or later you will 
have to have some agent on the field specially appointed to 
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carry out tliis work. The Y. P. M. M. in America lias pri- 
marily in mind the young people of America. It has its 
specific field in America. The Y.P.M.M. has not contemplated 
extending its publications to other lands. The Y. P. M. M. 
does not expect to carry oh an advertising propaganda of its 
publications. Primarily America is its field. But I will say that 
until such time as you can get on your feet here and get your 
own publications, we are ready as a Movement to say to 
you — What we do have, in so far it is useful, is accessible 
to you. If there is anything that the Y. P. M. M. in India 
wants by way of suppHes, you can have it for the asking. 
We are prepared to co-operate with you. As to men and 
money, I am sure that as far as the Y. P. M. M. is concerned 
we stand ready to co-operate with you on the financial basis 
and to secure Secretaries if they are needed. It would be 
well first to see if you have the man here in India who can 
be used for this purpose ; but if you have to appeal to the 
home-lane), we will do what we can to assist. From the stand- 
point of men and money, we are ready to help you. 

As to publications and the whole range of effort we are 
able to turn over now the whole product of our work, includ- 
ing publication rights, giving to this organization the whole 
agency, allowing you to adapt or review anything we now 
have in hand, with this emphatic statement, however, that 
the Y. P. M. M. is not anxious to have you use its publica- 
tions and would prefer that you had j'our own. 

I feel that this much ought to be said. We want you 
to feel that the prayerful interest of America and Great 
Britain is with you in this movement, and I assure you that 
so far as in us lies we will help you to make this movement 
effective." 

higram asked if it were not true that Mr. Vickery was 
to return to India after having visited China and Japan, and 
if that were the case, whether he could not be used in helping 
to put some of the plans for Young People's Work in 
motion in India. 

Taylor in reply stated that Mr, Vickery had been with 
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the Y. P. M. M. in America from the beginning. The 
general plan in regard to him now was that he would visit 
China, Japan and Australia under the direction of the IMove- 
ment and would then come back by way of India. Very 
likely he would strike India again on his return to be here 
about two months. He might be spared for perhaps a little 
time next year, but could not be spared long from America. 
He might be used while he was in India on his return. 

On motion by Donohugh it was decided that the Con- 
ference should request the Y. P. M. M. in America and great 
Britain to assist in putting the movement on its feet in India; 
and also, that it should request Mr. Vickery on his return visit 
to India to co-operate in solving the many problems that will 
arise in connection with the inception of the work in India. 

Badley moved the following motion which was carried: 
That the Conference ask the Consulting Committee to arrange 
for Training Conferences and Missionary Institutes to be held 
if possible during the time of the visit of Mr. Vickery, and 
request him to co-operate in holding these Training Confer- 
ences. 

It was moved by higtam that we refer the matter of 
arranging for a depository in India of the publications of the 
Y. P. M. M. in England and America to the Consulting 
Committee. This motion was also carried. 

Donohugh moved that we instruct our Consulting 
Committee to meet and effect a temporary organization 
before leaving the ground. The motion was carried. 

On motion of Mansell it was decided that the proceedings 
of this Conference should be published and printed as soon as 
possible in such form that they might be available for general 
use. 

The session than adjourned to meet for a final session of 
the Conference at iT-30 A, m. 
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Ninth Session. 

Thursday Feb. 28th. n-30 a. m. 

The Conference met for its last session at 1 1-30 on 
Thursday, with Dr. W. A. Mansell in the Chair ; the Rev. A. 
G. McGaw lead in prayer. 

A paper on "The Social Side of Young People's woik" 
by the Rev. N. H. Tubbs of Allahabad was then read by 
Prof. P. H. Edwards. 

The Social Side of Young People's Work. 



Human nature like the Divine Nature is a Trinity in 
Unity. Body, soul and spirit, or as St. Paul says with a 
truer insight into their relative positions and importance 
"spirit, soul and body" make the man. Christianity deals with 
all three parts. "The very God of peace sanctify you wholly" 
says the great Apostle "and I pray God your whole spirit and 
soul and body be preserved blameless unto the coming of our 
Lord. Jesus Christ." 

We in these days are only beginning to learn St. Paul's The Pauline 
magnificent conception of the sanctification of the body, the sauctifica- 
The Evangelical Churches in their earnest and strenuous bociv°**'^° 
efforts to promote spiritual religion have erred in iheir almost 
ascetic dread of the social side of Christianity. Tlie bo iy is 
not merely material substance composed of flesh and bloo;l, 
nerves, sinews, tissues and arteries — it is tlie shrine of tlie 
Holy Spirit of God. So too the intellect, the affections, the 
social instincts are ifbt to be crushed or starved or subjugat- 
ed but consecrated. St. Paul's ideal of sanctity is tripartite- 
spirit, yes, but soul and body also. "Wlietlier ye eat or drink 
or whatsoever ye do, do all to tlie glory of God." Thank 
God for the Charles Kingsleys of our time wlio have restored 
to us the beauty of iioliness in all departments of life. In the 
West the Evangelical Churches have at last cast off the cramped 
niggardly spirit which regards the world around as one gigan- 
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tic seance in which "souls" stalk about in need of salvation. 
Men and women are not disembodied spirits, but possess 
bodies as well as souls, both of which share in the glorious 
comprehensiveness of Christ's redemption. 

It was said of the Master "He did all things beauti- 
fully well :'■ there was no flaw or blemish or slovenliness in 
any part of his life. He finished— even to the last perfecting 
touch the work which was given Him to do. It is also 
instructive to notice that the Gospel records do not pass over 
the small social services which add a finisliing touch of 
beauty to life — the supply of wine, the cup of cold water, 
the anointing, the two mites. It will be well for us, if we 
CHu show in our work among Llie young people of India a 
similar "all roundness" and efficiency. It is natural tliat the 
meagre band of missionaries in this vast continent should 
have confined themselves to more distinctively spiritual 
work. They have no time for the numberless clubs, socials 
and entertainments which characterise Christian work in the 
homelands. 'They give themselves continually to prayer and 
the ministry of the word.' But in this country of aU coun- 
tries w litre religious and social customs are inextricably in- 
volved it is an impossible task to attempt to regenerate the 
one without the other. To leave out the social side of Chris- 
tian work is a very real blunder. Nothing is a stronger bul- 
wark against Christianity than the caste system— nothing 
needs a more com] lete and radical alteration than the posi- 
tion of w omen in India, while the word 'home' requires a new 
connotation. By developing our social work along sane 
spiritual lines we shall be assailing Inilia in one of its most 
vulnerable points. 

What then is beinj; done in the various organizations ? 
We will refer only to vernacular work among Christians and 
non-Christians. 

The Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., C. E., E. L. and the 
Bible Classes of the various Churches provide most of the 
usual social and athldtic attractions which a careful study 
of the need of the work and place suggests. Cricket, Football 
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Tennis, Badminton, Bowls, Hockey and Swimming — especi- 
ally the last two — are most successful. Also from time to 
time Athletic Sports in which in some places e. g. the Katra 
Church, Allahabad, — it is found possible wath perfect proprie- 
ty for both sexes to take pait in competidons especially adap- 
ted for such combination. This must be a great advance in 
Indian thought. 

In the evenings Reading Rooms, Lecturers on Scientific 
and Literary subjects, especially when illustrated by Lanterns, 
are found to be a great "draw," by means of which apart 
from their positive value the leaders become better acquaint- 
ed with the persons they are trying to help, and often of 
reaching those whom otherwise tliey would not touch. 

The College Y. M. C. A. o( the Christian College, Alla- 
habad, follows the plan of having Social Gatherings at inter- 
vals of a few weeks through the session, generally having a 
musical programme piovided by students and teachers, a 
small amount of Hindustani sweets served by Brahmin 
servants and a sufficient number of the usual indoor games, 
which tact and ingenuity can suggest, to keep every one 
occupied. At some Socials, new members are enlisted, but 
the ordinary social is open only to members, active or 
associate. 

Another interesting movement has been the develop- 
ment of Christian melas- an attempt to capture for Christ 
the great non-Christian festivals. Missionaries, have felt that 
these times have been peculiarly difficult for weak and imma- 
ture Christians,and so tliey have provided a Chi istian gala day 
with the usual sports, feasting and iiniocent pleasures to 
counteract the evil influences of non Christian melas and at 
the' same time to show that Cliristianity sanctifies the whole 
of life. 

There seems then hardly a single plan which is found 
successful elsewhere whicli lias not been tried with more or 
less success in India. The C. E. publishes various pamphlets 
on the subject in which social work is dealt with. There is 
also a booklet "Social to Save" by Amos R. Wells and 
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"Social Evenings" by the same author— published by the 
C. E. Re. 1/4 each. 
Jowett's The great difficulty which is not confined to this country 

helpful words . ,,.._, ^ ,, ,^^ 1, ,1 • ^ ii 

in re 'World- IS "How far are we to j)0 ? "While being all things to all 
iiuess," men" we must not forget that we are to be in the world yet 

not of the world. There are many features of western social 
customs, which missionaries would be the last to wish to 
introduce into India, but in this place it would be unprofit- 
able to discuss the ethics ofbilhards, cards, dancing, etc. 
The Rev. J. H. Jowett of Birmingham has a striking com- 
ment on this subject in his illuminating sermon on 'World- 
liness" which is worth quoting. "Worldliness" he says "is 
never to be known from carefully memorising a catalogue of 
things to be avoided and things to be esteemed. Conduct will 
never be safely and fruitfully guided by mere attention to 
labels by whomsoever the labels have been attached. 
We are never going to learn the meaning of worldliness by 
confining our attention to external acts : I turn to the 
various labeJlings and I find that the classification has been 
prosecuted into most scrupulous minuteness. Dialogues are 
classified as unworldly, Trialogues are getting perilously 
near the border, and the addition of tw^o or more characters 
renders the performance theatrical and most assuredly merits 
the condemnation of worldly. Draughts are catalogued as 
uuworldly : dominoes are in the region of moral twilight : 
while cards are indisputably placed in the ranks of the 
worldly, A country dance is innocent and unworldly : 
added complications change the category and determine its 
place among the worldly. We are not going to apprehend 
the genius ot worldliness by the study of the mere enumera- 
tion of unlawful and permissible acts. It is possible to avoid 
all the things labelled "worldly" and yet to remain incorrigi- 
bly worldly. [For worldliness] is a spirit, a temperament, 
an attitude of soul. It is life without high caUings, life 
devoid of lofty ideals. It is a gaze always horizontal, never 
vertical. Its motto is "forward" never "upward." Its goal is 
sitccess nothohness, It never bows in rapt and silent wonder 
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in the secret place. It has ambition, but no aspiration. 
God is not denied ; He is forgotten and ignored." 

The above long quotation we feel has not been waste of Holiness not 
time. No amount of discussion and conferences, debates the goal. ° 
and committees will ever pass satisfactory and unanimous 
resolutions on such an intricate and delicate subject. Each 
man must do as he is led by the Spirit who works in diversi- 
fies of ministrations. Our one safeguard must be holiness 
not success : our motto 'upward' not 'forward.' 

There is one thorny question in social work to which 
we have already referred in passing, viz., the advisability of 
allowing and encouraging both sexes to attend the same 
social gatherings. In the present state of public opinion it 
is obviously impossible to expect non-Christians thus to adapt 
Christian ideas of social intercourse, but the question arises in 
relation to Christian communities. May we emphasize again 
that we are dealing with vernacular work and for this reason 
will not refer to the very successful "socials" run by the 
Bombay Y M. and Y. W. C. A's. Many missionaries have 
been consulted in the Katra Church Sports as mentioned 
above,they are sofar successful that both sexes join in thesame 
competition though there is considerable shyness and reserve. 
Miss Paterson of Muirabad has small social gatherings in her 
bungalow which the young men and women of the Bible 
Classes attend, but only the more elder men feel they can 
talk to the young women. Parents hesitate to allow their 
daughters to break purdah so completely as to allow the 
same pure and chivalrous intercourse with which we are 
familiar in the West. Some missionaries urge that the ideals 
and characters of the young people must first be educated 
and uplifted before such freedom can be allowed. With 
great justification they point out how disastrous to the cause 
would be some flagrant scandal in connexion with our va ri- 
ous societies. Many missionaries, however, who have been 
consulted are feeling their way to the starting of such mixed 
sooieties— dr at least occasional uniting of kindred societies 
under very careful and wise personal supervision. If it can 
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possibly be done there is no doubt that such intercourse 
would prove to be as helpful and uplifting to both the sexes 
as it has been found to be in the West. As ideals of marriage 
become Christianised it is obvious that the present Indian sys- 
tem of marriage will give place to those higher ideals of unity 
of heart and life which in the West has changed the meaning 
of the word love from low animal passion into a pure and 
heavenly ideal. Mixed social gatherings —moderated accord- 
ing to the varying needs and difficulties of each place — would 
do much to encourage the sanctity of marriage. 

Social work From the above sketch it will appear that little definite 

a real aid to . 

spiritual and at the same time new information can be given on this 
°^'' topic, but for the purpose of crystallizing thought we may 

put forward the following reasons which suggest that the 
social work is a very real aid to spiritual work : — 

( i) It enables leaders to get better acquainted with the 
persons they are seeking to help. 

(2) It is a true interpretation of the Gospel ot the 

Incarnation of the Son of God to bring all depart- 
ments of hfe under the hallowing influences of 
religion. 

(3) It breaks down caste and elevates the ideals of 
non-Christians or unconverted persons with respect 
to socials pleasures, etiquette and consideration 
for others. 

(4) Social contact tends to unite Christian workers 
more closely. 

,5) It draws young people away at times from harmful 
employment of their time and teaches them to 
enjoy life bravely and innocently. 

(6) The time is now ripe for a cautious.advance in com- 
bined meetings;at regular intervals of young men's 
and young women's societies and even of the 
inauguration of a Young People's Society where 
both sexes meet freely under careful supervision. 
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' Norman H. Tubes (Convener) 

L. A. Core 
Committee i P. H. Edwards 

J. R. Chitambar 
.W. Cutting 

Discussion. 

During the discussion that tollowed Mansell said that 
it was stated on the part ot Epworlh Leaguers and Christia.n 
Endeavourers that they had alread)'' made it the custom in 
nearly all large centres to have social entertainments in 
wln'ch both sexes mingle under careful supervision and no 
harm had resulted h'om this policy so far as could be known. 
One of the reasons for organizing the Epwortli League in the 
beginning was that it was thought that the young men and 
the young women both were losing by not meeting together. 

Badley stated that in all large Epworth League Ciiap- 
ters the Cabinets were formed without distinctions as to sex. 

Bandy stated that he knew of a number of centers 
where the social functions of the Christian Endeavor Societies 
were attended by both sexes. 

Donohtigh stated that one reason for bringing up this 
subject was that some people were feeling very strongly that 
we were moving too rapjdly in the matter of allowing the 
young people to mingle socially. 

A paper was then read by the Rev, A, G. McGaw on The subject 
" Social Perils." 

Socia,l Perils. 



The subject assigned to this Committee is one most 
difficult to deal with, and yet one of immense importance 
everywhere, m all lands and at all times. Everywhere men 
of all classes and all religions, whose nerves tingle with life 
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and whose veins tlirob with blood-wavelets are having to 
contend with tendencies to evil which are latent in their 
physical being, and too often, alas ! they are becoming slaves 
to those tendencies. 

If what Dr. J. S. Dennis, in his encyclopaedic work, 
■'The Social Evils of the Non-Christian World," says regarding 
India is true, the Christian workers of India have special 
reasons for being aroused to earnest efforts to combat these 
evils. He says " India occupies an unenviable prominence 
as a land where immoral tendencies have fiourislied and 
brought forth their fruit wiih tropical luxuriance." 

If one of the steps in the remedying of an}^ evil is the 
recognition of that evil, then it behooves us, followers of the 
Holy Christ, to open our eyes to the abominations referred 
to by Dr. Dennis, which are rampant about us and to seek 
not only to prevent but to apply the only rerasdy and means 
of victory over sin. It is one thing to give assent to the 
above quotation, it is a totally different thing really to ap- 
prehend the awfulness of the situation. A very limited 
inquiry is sufficient to reveal a rottenness which is extremely 
repulsive and shocking. 

Owing to the extent of the subject and the limited time 
at our disposal, the Committee has felt impelled to confine 
its investigations to one phase of Social evils, viz.. Impurity. 

India's unenviable position in regard to these evils is 
not hard to account for, indeed, how could it be otherwise 
in a country with such ideals as are found here. Macauley 
has said that heie " Mythology is so absurd that it neces- 
sarily debases every mind that receives it as truth. Acts of 
vice are acts of public worship." 

What but the grossest impurity can be expected in the 
private lives of people whose religion not only does not 
restrain, but rather fosters that which is impure and unholv. 
What else can be expected when a paper like the Reis and 
Rayyat, can characterize the worship of its own religion as 
" rotten " and declare that " abomination worship is the 
chief ingredient of modern Hinduism/' and when The Hindu 
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of Madras has this to say of its priesthood, " the mainstay of 
every unholy, immoral and cruel custom and superstition," 
and of its shrines and temples that" they are a festering mass 
of crime and vice and gigantic swindling," and when a reform 
paper like The Indian Mirror describes certain places in 
Benares connected with prominent temples as '' nurseries of 
all kinds of impurity and grossness and sinks of vice, iniquity 
and abomination of every conceivable description. Hence 
broken down profligates, abandoned rakes and wantons who 
have been caught in their transgression find their way as 
naturally to Benares as the toad does to filth." 

From a missionary of soutli India we learn that in a 
certain city it is not safe for small boys to be out alone 
after dark on account of ihe evil practices of big boys who 
seek to waylay the smaller ones. When a pandit of the 
place was asked if the boys who were accustomed to take 
evening walks to a car of Jagganath, went for the purpose 
of worship, he replied, "1 he only puja they know is that of 
sodom)'." The eculpluring and portrayals of one of the 
temples cf that city is so notoriously impure and gross 
that Englishmen are no longer permitted to visit it. 

The Rev. A. Jewson, of the B. M. S., Calcutta, tells of 
interA'iews with a number of proprietors and managers of 
mills and factories in and about Calcutta. There was a sad 
unjfoimity regarding the deterioration of large numbers of 
lads in their employ. A very marked decline in appearance 
and in work begins to show itself when tlie youtlis are 
about fourteen years old. All unite in ascribing this to one 
cause, namely, impurity. Dr. H. H. Mann, Gov't. Tea 
Expert, now connected witli the Imperial Museum says, 
that it is the universal lament of all Tea-planters that the 
boys, who up to the age of 14 or 15 are the best hands 
available in the gardens, rapidly deteriorate because of 
wicked practices. 

Similar testimony abounds regarding evil habils among 

, school and college youths. The Bengali in an editorial not 

long ago, said. "The vice of Onanism thrives -with ci 
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malignant growth in nine out of ten young men in civilized 
society.'' Of similar import is the testimony of Dr. K. C. 
Sircar in the Indian Lancet, and many others. From a med- 
ical student at "Lahore we have the statement that in that 
institution almost every day tliere in a ease of so-called 
piles, which in reality is some venereal disease." An Indian 
Inspector of schools. reported that students are often "ex- 
hausted and spent by the time they- reach seventeen." A 
trusted In'lian minister of the United Provinces writes " In 
my own case, after my conversion it took me several years 
of hard struggle with a bad hahit which I contracted by 
hearing a filthy conversation in the class room." This 
suggests the fact, which is of special importance to us here, 
that children ot Christian parentage are exposed to these 
same dangers and temptations, not 'merely in isolated cases 
in non-Christian schools, but alas, too often in large numbers 
in institutions wholly Christian. A Christian Boarding 
School in the Punjab with two durwans appointed to keep 
watch at night was unable to prevent wicked practices 
among the boys. Four schools belonging to one Mission, 
yet widely separated in distance, have had extreme trouble 
in suppressing immorality and one of them so completely 
failed that tlie school had to be closed and has never been 
reopened Within tlie past twelve-month four young men 
belonging to a Christian community of some 150 persons, 
have been treated for venereal diseases. 
Those who Probably, there is no more serious aspect of this whole 

are in charge ..• ^i ' i ,/ n /- i • '/• i- i 

ot the Yomig question tlian thi " ease ox these in Zion regarding the 
oareteTs ''''^'''" safety of tlie youth in their own homes and schools. We 
have talked with those in charge of Christian Boarding 
Schools who seemed to think that there was no special evil 
to be found among their boys although they had taken no 
special pains to find out what the actual condition was, nor 
had they taken any precaution to prevent such habits 
springing up. There are Boarding Schools in which no 
special instruction against insidious evil habits is given, 
where the boys have a large amount of liberty during play- 
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time for which no provision is made. Although out of school 
and free from supervision for from four to six or even more 
hours, yet they are considered to be safe. Someprofess to see 
danger only to those Christian boys who are in close contact 
with the non-Christian lads. But there is no ground for suppos- 
ing that impurity arises only from association with the impuri- 
ty of non-Christians. 

Mr. Lai Behari De testified tliat his competitors for 
honors iu college tried to entrap him in evil habits for the 
sake of ruining his record and prospects of victory. Other 
students of Calcutta colleges, coming from other towns have 
told of being advised by friends to practice solitary vice in 
order to escape the temptations of bad women and the conse- 
quent dangers. 

Let us turn to the questions outlined by the Executive 
Committee of our Conference. 

1. What plans are now being followed in the various 
organizations in India to counteract social evils? 

If this question refers solely to Young People's organiza- 
tions, then we are compelled to reply, nothing, absolutely 
nothing! If other organizations are included then we can point 
to a single society which has been trying to do something to 
stem the tide. One might easily guess that that is the Society 
in which are to be found the mothers, wives and sisters, the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union. Their President, Mrs, 
fJallowes writes, "¥/e have superintendents in the different 
divisions whose work it is to distribute literature, arrange 
meetings and keep the matter in mind". It is quite certain 
that if the matter were kept in mind b}^ other organizations, 
efforts would be multiplied manyfold. 

2. Wiiat plans are in use elsewhere which miglit be 
adopted or adapted in India ? Perhaps most of the plans in 
use in England and America can be summed up in two words, 
Agitation and Information. 

The proneness on the part of Christian people to overlook 
the need and to do nothing toward overcoming it calls for 
continued agitation of this question. The need for clefin Chris- 
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tian instruction as a preparation for meeting temptation calls 
for information. In the home lands there are various organiz- 
ations which work along these lines. 

Your Committee would not, at the present, recommend 
the formation of special organizations in India to carry on this 
work. However we believe there is an exceedingly loud call 
to those organizatins which w^ork among the young to include 
this phase of effort in their plans. As in the case of the W. 
C.T.U. so there ought to be in the Y.M.C.A., S. S., E. L.and 
C. E. organizations, Superintendents or Committees in Nation- 
al and Provincial unions who would be responsible for this 
form of work. In these various Societies there are, doubtless, 
individuals who are already interested and doing something 
by personal efforts and by preparation of literature, whose 
efforts would be yet more effective if backed by an organiza- 
tion. One of the most pressing needs is for literature, and we 
rejoice to know that in this a beginning has been made in 
India by individuals. 
Literature Apian which is in Operation in England especially com- 

tirrough those mends itself to your Committee. It is the preparation and 
° ' circulation of literature specially prepared for schools, which 
is sent in all cases to the heads of the schools. This work is 
carried on by what is denominated as the "Moral Educational 
Committee". Its literature has been used bj' the President 
of the W. C. T. U. in India and sent to all European schools 
in Bengal. 

Two kinds of literature are required (i) that for the 
arousing, encouraging and helping of Christians who should 
be alert and active in combatting the evils, and (2) that in- 
tended to inform and warn those who are at the critical age 
when temptations assail. 

3. What approved helps are available ? All the Hter- 
ature which has been produced in England and America is 
available and all of it would probably be useful. No doubt 
much of I hat intended for the tempted would require adapta- 
tion in order to be orthoughly. I suitable for distribution in 
India, There are several small magazines Avhich would be 
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helpful to the worker, also several pamphlets on different 
phases of Social Evil, lectures by Maurice Gregory Esq, 
delivered in India. 

In the matter of vernacular literature almost everything 
remains to be done. It is a very great pleasure to note 
that Dr. Stall's book "What a Young Boy ought to Know " 
has been translated into several vernaculars, viz., Urdu, 
Hindi, Bengali and one of the South India languages. That 
in Bengali, prepared by Rev. A. Jewson is, we understand, 
an adaption, rather than a translation, and that is probably 
as it should be. Your Committee has not learned of any- 
thing else having been pi-oduced in any of the vernaculars 
of India. 

4. What helps should be provided ? A general answer 
to this question has been given above, when speaking of the 
two kinds of literature needed. It is evident that there is 
a vast amount of indifference and not a little opposition to 
this sort of work among Missionaries and leading Indian 
Christians, therefore, there is greatly needed a careful and 
strong presentation ot the alarming extent and prevalence 
of impurity in its different forms, even in our Christian com- 
munities. Urgent is the need for wisely prepared hterature 
suitable for putting into the hands of lads and young men, 
enlightening them as to the dangers into which they are 
likely to fall. If a knowledge ot the secrets of life, in a Chris- 
tian and scientific form be not provided, we may be sure 
that they will be found out from companions who have no 
good purpose in passing on what they have learned or 
heard. 

5. What difficulties have been met ? Inasmuch as 
little has been attempted, there is not much to be said of 
the difficulties encountered. However, to mention those 
met with by individuals who have undertaken to make a 
beginning, is to mention, we believe, what may be expected 
in larger measure when organizations take up the burden. 
From those having experience we learn of these difficulties, 
(i) the false modesty of the world (2) the apathy of Christ- 
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tians, (3) the opposition of Christians, (4) the character of 
the work which causes many to hesitate to take part in it. 

Even such a carefully and wisely written book as that 
of Dr. Stall's " What a Young Boy Ought to Know "^ is 
looked upon by disfavor on the part of some Christians as 
well as non-Clirisiians. The Bengali edition of it was 
opposed by certain catechistSj whose own sons were being 
or had been treated for venereal diseases. In all probability 
no word of warning regarding their danger, had ever been 
spoken to them. 

Those who recognize the need and the opportunity to 
counteract it in some degree, should be united in their 
efforts to arouse the Chiirch in India out of this indifference 
and neglect, that she may undertake to warn, help, and 
deliver those "who are being drawn down to death. " 

' A. G. McGaw (Convener) 
J. N. West 
Committee { Pr?ASAD Salve 
A. H. Grace 
J. C. Banerji 

Resolutions. 

AVhereas, this Coiifei'ence is convinced that amoiio- 
the young men and boys of this country there is an 
appalling state of immorality, and that many are being 
enslaved by unclean habits, and 

"Whereas, there are evidences of many Christian 
communities being likewise evilly affected, and 

Whereas, this Conference learns that on thfe part 
of organized Christianity almost no special efforts for 
the countracting of this alarming evil or for saving 
the rising generation from contamination are being put 
forth, therefore 

liesolved, that "this Conference urge upon the 

Church in India, and especially upon the leaders of 

Young People's organizations represented iu the Con- 
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ference tlie duty of informing tliemselves regarding 
the dangers to which the young people in our homes? 
«chools, shops, factories are being exposed, and of 
planning definitely and as effectively as possible, by 
means of literature, public meetings and personal effort 
to overcome these dangers. 



Discussion. 

Bandy stated that in his opinion the paper did not 
go deep enough as to the cause of all this evil. He called 
attention to the absolute lack ot self-restraint in India, be- 
ginning with child-Hfe. The whole idea of the country is 
saturated wdtli the fact that there is no possibility of selfrres- 
traint and no linowledge of the use of the will in resisting evil. 
The children are not tauglit or trained to practice self-res- 
traint by their parents. Parents marry children at an early 
age because they know they will not restrain themselves. 

The same lack of self-control is evidenced in our Boarding 
Schools, as one after another these young people go off into 
consumption from the same cause. Others are nursed and 
dealt witli indulgently until they reach an age when the fire 
of natural appetite has died down to some extent and then 
tliey are rea^y for something like work. 

He thought that in our Mission work we did not begin 
at the root of the matter. We should begin to teach the 
parents to discipline their children when they do wrong. We 
should begin to teach the boys and girls in our Boarding 
schools the practice of self-restraint, spending more time 
with the children teaching tliem to distinguish right from 
wrong; and strengthening their wills. 

Webber stated that he thought that Mr. Bandy had given 
us a great deal of light on the subject and endorsed what he 
had said about the lack of will power being the secret of this 
and many other evils, and the need of strengthening the will, 
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He said that there was need of literature of this kind both 
for boys and girls. 

Ediisards stated that there was already a translation of 
Stall's book on "What a Young Man ought to know." 

Stallard stated that Lt-Col C. A. Bourne, Secretary of 
the White Cross League was devoting himself to social purity 
work, chiefly among soldiers, but he thought that he would 
be williiig to help the Conference. He also thought that we 
were indebted to McGaw for his courageous stand in pre- 
senting the subject. 

Ingram stated that there was a series of six excellent 
booklets for English school boys. 

McGaw said that he had a list of the available literature 
in English. (Appendix C.) 

Mansell stated that Mrs. T. C. Badley, Secretary of 
the W. C. T. U. in Lucknow would be willing to help by 
furnishing literature on social purity. 

On motion of Webber, the Committee on the paper was 
requested to make an appendix of books of reference. 

Jordan knew of non-Christian literature being published 
on this subject in Lahore, that two specialists were writing 
books after the pattern of Stall's books, and some literature 
was being sent out by them for free distribution. He also 
spoke of the work that might be done in checking obscene 
advertisements in newspapers. 

Baker was of the opinion that there was an awful danger 
it this work were not very carefully done. Such helps as 
those mentioned needed to be very carefully examined. 

Banerji was asked to examine the books above men- 
tioned, and McGaw to examine the books in English. 

Edwards stated that Sperry's "Confidential talks with 
Young Men," should be included in the appendix. , 

Donohugh was of the opinion that there should be a 
Committee to press this work, as there was no one else who 
would do it if the Conference did not. They were there in 
the capacity of a Conference of workers among Young Peo- 
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pie, and it was their duty to push this work just as they 
were attempting to solve the problems in connection with 
College work. 

Thereupon Baker moved the following motion which 
was carried: That we request the Consulting Committee 
to arrange for the appointment of a Committee of five repre- 
sentmg the various Societies to actively prosecute Social 
Purity work with special reference to schools and homes and 
Young People's Societies, and to publish the facts. 

McQaw thought tliat this work should also be pressed in 
the -shops and factories. He stated that the Rev. A. Jewson, 
B. M. S., of Calcutta, was very much interested in this work 
among shop and factories and should be on this Committee. 

Morse stated that while he was in charge of an orphanage, 
it was found that some of the young children between the 
ages of six and eight years old were wasting away on account 
of evil habits and that some of them had died as a result. 

The Chairman than read an extract from the report of 
the All India Epworth League Convention held in Allahabad 
Jan 23-25, 1906: 

"Advocate a high standard of purity, insist upon it for 
both sexes. Enroll those who will resolve never to report 
or listen without protest to unclean conversation. Keep 
alive a constantly increasing sentiment against every form of 
i mpurity. In saving men and women in youth, fortifying them 
against temptation and qualifying them to become Christian 
soldiers, you are accomplishing a. far greater and more profit- 
able work than the rescue of the fallen." 

Anderson stated that he hoped the paper on Social Purity 
might be printed and published. 

Baker stated that he would be willing to subscribe ten or 
fifteen rupees towards the expense of the circulation of the 
paper and the discussion. 

Donohugh stated that the Conference had ordered 1000 
extra copies of the paper and the discussions of College 
problems, it could do the same in that case, and that it should 
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stand behind the expense of the undertaking. 

Bad ley thought that there was need of outh'ning more 
full}' the work of the committee to be appointed, and of 
stating the field to be covered, 

McGmv said that he did not see how the work could be 
prosecuted in connection with Young People's work. 

Mansell stated that the Epworth League had provided a 
place for this work, and was striving to encourage Social 
Purity among its members. A beginning had been made in 
the preparation of literature for this department. He under- 
stood that the Consulting Committee was to see that these 
Special Committees do the work assigned to them. 

Badlei/ moved that the Committee have copies of the 
paper struck off together with the discussion and sent out to 
the authorities of schools and colleges as in the case of College 
problems. 

DonohiKjh moved that the correction and approval of the 
Minutes be referred to the Consulting Committee at its April 
Meeting. 

Webber presented the following resolution on cigarette 
smoking which was passed. 

"Resolved, that in the opinion of this Conference the 
growing habit of cigarette smoking constitutes a grave danger 
to the Young People of India both Christian and non-Chris- 
tian. It would therefore urge upon all Christian workers, 
and in paiticular the officers of Young People Societies and 
the heads of Schools and Colleges to exercise their utmost 
influence with a view to checking this evil, especially by 
means of the dissemination of suitable literature. 

Drake then offered the following resolution which was 
carried: Resolved, that the very liearty thanks of this Con- 
ference be accorded to the Rev. C, H. and Mrs. Mattison for 
their heavy labors in arranging for this Conference, and for 
the kindly hospitality which the members of this Conference 
have enjoyed. 

Badley offered the following resolution which was carried: 
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Resolved that we express our gratitude to God for the 
providential way in which He has lead Messrs S. Earl Taylor 
and C. R. Vickery into our midst,, and express to them our 
sincere thanks for the valuable assistance they have given us 
in the deliberations of this Confeience. 

After the singing of the Doxology, The Chairman, Rev. 
W. A. Mansell D. D. lead in prayer, and the Conference 
adjourned. 
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Summary of available materl\l on Bible Study 
AND Reading. 

1. The India Sunday School Union, Bel Bagh, Jubbul- 
pore. 

International Bible Reading Association (Topi- 
cal. 1 6 vernaculars). 

International Expository Lesson Leaves (Ex- 
positions in 20 vernaculars and 50 weekly 
editions). 

The Life of Jesus Christ for children in several 
vernaculars. 

The India Sunday School Journal (in English 
with exposition.) 

An adaptation of Eugene Stock's Life of Christ 
in English, Bengali, Mahratti, etc. 

2. The Scripture Union, 10 Mission Row, Calcutta. 

The Scripture Union Card (in 8 vernaculars). 
The Scripture Union Almanac 
Our Own Magazine (with notes on readings). 
The Boys' Magazine „ „ 

Monthly Paper in Tamil 

3. The Christian Endeavour Society-Rev. H. Haliwell, 
Allahabad. Prayer meeting topics and Bible readings. 

4. The Epworth League 

Prayer meeting topics and Bible readings 

5. The Christian Literature Society-Madras. 

Jesus Christ : His Life and Times. 

Notes on the Acts of the Apostles. 

Notes on the Gospel of Luke. 

The Epistle to the Philippines-Rev. T. Walker. 

6. The Young Women's Christian Association. 

Our Daily Scripture Readings Almanac. 
Bible Notes for Daily Readings (in several 
vernaculars), 

7. The Young Men's Christian Association, The Indian 
National Council, 86 College Street, Calcutta. 

The Life and Works of Jesus according 

to Mark — William D. Murray ... (4 as) 
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Studies in the Pauline Epistles Vol. 

I— G.S.Eddy. ... ... (4^3) 

Studies in the Pauline Epistles Vol. 

II— G. S. Eddy. -. ... (.^ as; 

Studies in i and 2 Corinthians — L. P. 

Larsen. .. ... ... (5 as) 

Studies in Romans — G. S. Eddy. (2 as) 

Studies in Galatians—G. S Eddy. ... (i as) 

Studies in I Corinthians — J. Lovell Murray, (i as) 
Truth in a Nutshell. ... ... (i asj 

The Morning Watch— Joim R. Mott. . (r as) 
Bible Reading Calendars in English, 
Urdu, Telegu, Bengali, and Tamil 
(daily notes also in Tamil). 
Soon to be Issued. 
The Life of Christ (in English and Tamil for Daily Study), 
Dr, J. P. Jones. 

The Life and Works of Jesus according to St. Mark, 
(Hindustani) Murray. 

The Gospel of John for Hindus, prepared by a Com- 
mittee. 

New Edition of the Crossbearer by J. N. Farquhar. 

(Revised and smaller size within 18 months . 

Two Text- Hooks on Bible Study for Boys. 

Bible Study for personal spiritual growth — John R Mott. 

The Secret Prayer Life — John R. Mott. 

The Pauluie Epistles — Eddy (simplifiedj. 
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II 

Books on Personal Work. 

Studies for Personal Workers — Howard Agnew Johnston. 

Individual Work for Individuals— Trumbull. 

Doubts and Doubters — Trumbull. 

Ways to Win — Dyson Hague. 

Personal Work — S. M. Sayford. 

The Passion for Souls — J. H. Jowett. 

How to Bring Men to Christ — R. A. Torrey. 

Christ Among Men — McConaughy. 

Individual M^ork for Individuals — Mott 

Personal Work : How Organised — Ober and Mott. 

Christ as a Personal Worker— L. W. Messer. 
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Personal Workers' Note Book. 

Outlines tor Christian Workers— Mehaffey. 

Personal Work andthePersonal Workers— Don O.Shelton. 

Hand-book for Workers — Drury. 

Inquire 86 College 6Y. Calcutta. 
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Ill 
Bibliography on Methods of Teaching. 

Rs. as. p. 

Yale Lectures on the Sunday School— H. Clay 
Trumbull. 

Sunday School Problems — Amos R. Wells. ... 

The Teacher, the Child and the Book— A. F. 
Schauffler, D D. ... 

The Front Line of the Sunday School Move- 
ment—Rev. F. N. Peloubet, D. D. 

The Sunday Scliool Red Book — F. F. Helsey. 

The Story of the Mind— James Mark Baldwin. 

The Sunday School Teacher's Manual- 
William H. Groser, B. Sc. ... i 14 o 

The Blackboard in the Sunday School — Henry 

Turner Bailey. ... ... ...240 

The Blackboard class for Sunday School 
Teachers — Florence H. Darnell. ... o 120 

Teaching and Teachers — H. Clay Trumbull. ... 3 120 

Primer on Teaching — John Adams, M. A. ... 8 o 

The India Sunday School Manual — Rev. T. J. 

Scott, D. D. ... ... ..,050 

How to conduct a Sunday School — Mrs. 
Marian Lawrence. ... ... ... 3130 

Note: — Any of the above may be obtained from the India Sunday School 
Union, Bel Bagh, Jubbulpore, at the published price, plus 
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Revised Normal Lessons — Jesse Lyman 

Hurlbut. ... ... •••25 cents 

Normal Course, 2 Volumes — George W. Pease. 25 cents 
The Seven Laws of Teaching — John M. Gregory, 50 cents 
How to teach the Bible John M. Gregory. ... 15 cents 
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Principles of Religious Education — Introduc- 
tion by Henry C. Potter. ... ... $ 1.25 

The Point of Contact in Teaching — Patter- 
son Du Bois. ... .. ... 75 cents 

Talics ta Teachers— William James. ... | i-SO 

Elements of Pedagogy — Emerson E. White. | i 

Psycholotry in Education — Ruric M. Roark. $ i 

The Teaching of Bible Classes : Principles — 
and Methods— Edwin F. See. ... ... 25 cents. 

Inquire of I. S. S. U. Jabalpur. 
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I. 

List of Books published by the Interdenominational 
Committee of the Women's Boards of North Ameiica. 

Via Chris ti. A Study of Missions before Carey. By 

Louise Manning Hodgkins 
Lux Chrisli. A Study of Missions in India, By Caroline 

Atwater Mason. 
Rex Chrishis. A Study of Missions in China. By Rev. 

Arthur H, Smith, D. D. 
Dux Christus. A Study of Missions in Japan. By Rev. 

W. E. Griffis, D. D. 
Christus Liberator. A Study of Missions in Africa. By 

Ellen C. Parsons. 
Christus Redemptor. A Study of the Island World. By 

Helen Barrett Montgomery. 



APPENDIX B. 

II 

List of Books published by the Student Volunteer 
Movement. 

1. India and Christian Opportunity Harlan P. Beach. 

2. Protestant Missions ... A. C. Thompson, D. D. 

3. The Healing of the Nations ... J. Rutter Williamson, 

M. B. 

4. Modern Apostles of Missionary ~i Thom| son, W a 1 s h , 

Byways > Humphrey B e a c h , 

S Child and Pierson. 

5. Knights of the Labarum... Harlan P. Beach. 

6. The Call, Qualifications and^ By Thirty-six different 

Preparation of Candidate-. / Authors. 

7. Tiie Evangelization of the World 

in this Generation . John R. Mott. 

8. The New Era in the Philippines... Arthur Judson Brown, 

D. D. 

9. The Pastor and Modern Missions John R. Mott 

10. Social Evils of the Non-Chris- ) t on ■ t-. T^ 

TTT ,1 > James S Dennis, D.D. 

iian World f ■* ' 
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11. Japan and Its Regeneration ... Otis Gary. 

12. Religions oi Mission Plelds ... By Ten Authors. 

13. A Handbook ot Comparative! S. H. Kellogg', D. D. 

Religion ... j L. L. D. 

14. Effective Workers in Needy) By McDowell, Mac- 

Fields \ kay, Oldham, Creegan 

) and Davis, 

rq. Heroes ol the Mission Field ... W. Pakenham Walsh, 
^ D. D. 

16. Dawn of the Hills of T'ang ... Harlan P. Beach. 

17. Introduction to the Study of) Edward A.. Lawrence, 

Foreign Missions. f D. D. 

18. New Testament Studies in ) Harlan P. Beach. 

Missions. j 

To bz obtained fromi 3 W. 29th Street New York, 
Inquiries may be made at 86'^College Street, Calcutta. Price 
about Rs. 1-8 each. 



APPENDIX B. 

III. 

List of Books published by the Younjj People's Mission- 
ary Movement of North America. 

1. The Price of Africa. (Biographical.) By S. Earl Taylor. 

2. Into All the World. A General Survey of Missions. 

By Amos R. Wells. 

3. Princely Men in the Heavenly Kingdom. (Biographical.) 

By Harlan P. Beach, M. A., F.R.C.S. 

4. Child Life in Mission Lands. A Course of Study for 

Junior Societies, By Ralph E. Diftendorfer. 

5. Sunrise in the Sunrise Kingdom. A Study of Japan. Bv 

the Rev. John H. DeForest, D. U. 

6. Heroes of the Cross in America. Home Missions. 

( Biographical K B)^ Don. O. Shelton. 

7. Daybreak in the Dark Continent. Study of Africa. By 

Wilson S. Naylor. 

8. The Christian Conquest of India. A Study of India. 

By Bi-hop James M. Thoburn. 

9. Aliens or Americans ? A Study of Immigration. By 

Rev. Howard B. Grose, Ph. D. 
To be obtained from 156 Fifth Ave New York U. S. A. 
or fnmi The Indian National Council of the Y. M. C. A. 
36 College Street, Calcutta, Prices Rs, i and Rs. 18. 
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IV. 

DESCRIPTION OF COUNTRIES AND PEOPLE. 

Christian Lileratiire Society, 



Madras 



Rs, 4. 



Afghanistan and its late Amir 

Arabia and its Prophet 

Babylon and Ninevah 

Beautiful garden of India . 

Burma and the Burmese 

China and its People Pictures of 

Egypt ; the land of the Pyramids 

England; an account of English life for Indian Readers 

Famous cities of the world 

Indian Empire 

Italy ; Ancient and Modern ... 

Japan; The Land of the Rising Sun 

Kasi or Benares ... 

Land of Snows, Tiie, with an account of Missions to 

Greenland 
Lanka and its People, a description of Ceylon 
Nations of India, The principal 
New Guinea, The Land of the Bird of Paradise and 

its Martyrs ... 
New Zealand 

Overland Journey to England 
Persia and its People 
Pictorial Tour Round Bible Lands 
Pictorial Tour Round England, Scotland and Ireland 
Pictorial Tour Round India ... 
Pictorial Tour Round the United States of America 
Russia and its People, Pictures of 
Siam and its People ... 

South Africa and its People ... 
Temples of India, Ceylon and Burma, The Great 
Tibet, the Highest Country in the World 
Turkey and its Sultan 
Women in many lands, Pictures of 
Pictures of children in many lands 



o 

6 
6 
6 
6 

8 
o 

o 
o 
o 
o 
6 
o 



2 6 
2 6 

4 o 



6 
6 
o 
6 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
6 
6 
o 
6 
o 
o 
o 
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APPENDIX B. 

V. 

A LIBRARY OF TWENTY BOOKS. 

Pilkington of Uganda 

Eminent Missionary Women 

The Christian as We See Him 

Chinese Heroes 

By Canoe and Dog Train ... 

A Lone Woman in Africa ... 

The Little Green God 

My Missionary Apprenticeship 

Down in Water Street 

Wilh'am Butler, the Founder of Two Missions 

Verbeck of Japan 

Every-Day Life in Korea . . 

Protestant Missions in South America ... 

Picket Line of Missions 

The Cobra's Den 

The Bishop's Conversion ... 

The Cry Heard 

The Minute Man on the Frontier 

Opportunity in the Path of the Great Physician .. 

Foreign Missions in the Protestant Churches 



"b' 



The lot for ten dollars i. e. Rs. jo. 

A LIBRARY OF NINE BOOKS. 

A Maker of tlie New Japan 

Jaj^an and its Regeneration 

Japan — Country, Court, and People 

Evolution of the Japanese ... 

Dux Christus 

A Handbook of Modern Japan 

A Maker of the New Orient 

The Gist of Japan 

Japanese Girls and Women 

Ihe lot fnr five dollars i. e. Rs. 15. 

A LIBRARY OF SEVEN BOOKS. 

Dawn in the Dark Continent 





50 




25 




50 




00 




25 




00 





75 




20 




00 




00 




50 




25 




50 




00 




00 




50 




00 




25 




00 




00 



I 


00 





50 


I 


00 


2 


00 





50 


I 


40 


I 


25 


I 


25 


I 


25 



2 00 
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Fetichism in West Africa .. 


... $ 2 50 


The Redemption of Africa.. 


... I 4 00 


Daybreak in Livingstonia .. 


... 1 I 50 


The Price of Africa 


... 1 50 


Christus Liberator 


... I 50 


Tropical Africa... 


... I I 00 



The lot /or five dollars i. e. Ms. 15. 

All the above books can be got from the Young Peoples 
Missionary Movement 156 Fifth Ave, New York and may 
soon be available at 86 College Street, Calcutta. 



APPENDIX C. 

A Partial List of Books on Social Purity. 

To be had of The Social Purity Alhance. 

1 8 ToTHiLL Street Westminster S. W. 
X. A Clean Life — by Katherine Bushnell. 

2. The Hour before the Dawn, an appeal to men — 

Josephine E. Butler. 

3. The Causes and Prevention of Immorality in Schools — 

Edward Lyttleton. 

4. School-boy Morality — Address to Mothers. 

5. The Religious Aspects of the Purity Movement — Rev. 

S. H. Virgin D. D. 

6. Preventive Work — Mrs. Clare Goslet, 

7. The Knight of Purity— J E. Hazehvood. 

8. Liipure Thoughts — Lieut.-Col. Seton Churchill. 

9. Some Medical Opinions on Social Purit)^ 

10. A Guide to Snowdrop Band Work, Mrs. Watson. 

11. Moral Education — Blanche Leppington. 

12. The Pioneer — a Monthly Magazine. 

To be had of Mrs. Hill, Christ Church Vicarage, 

Pendlebury, Manchester. 

1. A King's Daughter by S. M. Hill. 

2. A King's Daughter Engaged 

3. A King's Daughter Preparing for Marriage 

4. A King's Daughter Married 

5. Our Girls... 

6. Our Lads... 



» I) 

)l !> 

)> » 

» » 



Of the National British Women's Temperance Association. 
47, Victoria Street Westminster S. W. 

1. Our Duty — by Mrs. Hallo wes 

2. Love and its counterfeits 

OJ the Bombay Guardian. 

Khetwadi Main Road, Bombay. 
The following lectures were delivered in India. 
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1. Woman's Work in India, by iVIaurice Gregory. 

2. Christian Family Life 

3. Methods Successful and Unsuccessful 

4. Three Great Trusts. 

5. Manly Men 

6. Indian Law on the Social Evil 

7. Indian Census of 1901 

Facts bearing on Social Reform. 



Of the Indian Witness, Calcutta. 

The various minibers of Self and Sex Series by Dr. Stall. 
A translation of one of the above viz., — "What a Young Boy 
Ought to Know" has been made into Urdu, Bengali and 
other vernaculars and can be had of local Tract Societies. 

List of other American Purity Literature may be found 
in The Light, monthly, published by the North Western 
Purity Association, La Crosse Wise, U. S. A. 



C. C. M. ^res9,— Cawnpore. 



